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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 



THE ATONEMENT. 

It rarely happens on visiting different towns 
and villages, scattered over the face of the civi- 
lized world, that one does not find some one 
resident family, who have somehow rendered 
themselves remarkable for something ; and con- 
sequently form a subject of conversation for their 
neighbours — and accordingly one hears, " What 
odd people those Simpsons are r — " I can not 
make out those Hopkinses/'* Upon which some 
stronger^minded and more censorious member 
of the community sets the question entirely at 
rest, by expressing a firm conviction that they 
are mad. 

yOL. II. B 



Z PERCEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

About fifty years ago — ^as the 'history runs — 
— one of these mysterious and inexplicable knots 
of people lived in that cify, most celebrated as 
the residence oP Laui^ and her lover (the Swift 
and Stella of* their day), the head of which 
family was known as* the Marquis de Gruentaz ; 
whose naiQC, cgnsidered etymologically, prepos- 
sessed his neighbours not much more favourably 
towards him, than the circumstances under which 
his establishment was conducted. 

There are secrets, says the proverb, in all 
families; but in this family there was one, c^ 
-which no member of it was aware, save the old 
gentleman himself-we mean the Marquis-and, 
to do him justice,* nobody was likely to wrest or 
coax it from his custody — ^all that could ever be 
collected from him in his most complying moods 
was, that something which had occurred to his 
ancestors had entailed upon Mm and his^ a male- 
diction, the precise nature of which he never 
mentioned, but of the entire fulfilment of which, 
he evidently, and in spite of forced good spirits, 
lived in perpetual dread. 

The very few persons who visited at the house. 
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believed, like the sages of the English country 
towns, the old gentlqnan to be mad— -of his 
scions more anon. ^ Suffice it to say, that the 
whole party formed the * ^' strange family'" of 
Avignon. * - • ♦ 

The Marquis was a portly man, and must 
have been, in early life, handsc»me ;^ but he had 
suffered severely from a wound, which extended 
across the whole of his face, to tlie cause of 
which, he never was known ta allude— -of course, 
nobody was sufficiently coarse or abrupt to ques- 
tion him about it, and so even that remained 
a mystery. There was most probably a reason 
for this silence, which the reader may, or may 
not perhaps, by-and-by discover. 

The Marquis at the period to which we refer, 
had been a widower for sixteen years. His wife 
had left him a daughter — 2l beautifiil brunette, 
with large blue eyes fringed with dark eye-lashes, 
and a figure perfectly synmietrical — ^and a son, 
such a son as, perhaps, man never had before : 
-^a stout, fine-looking fellow, who drank hard, 
swore stoutly, and moreover delighted in breaking 
horses and breaking heads : his skill in duelling 
b2 
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and similar pleasnraUe pursuits formed nearly 
the whole of his mental accomplishments. 

His dress was slovenly beyond belief, his ill- 
fitting clothes, his dishevelled hair, his sword- 
hilt dirty by use, and his crumpled hat, the 
feathers of which, broken down, looked hke 
weeping willows after a storm — all indicated the 
wildness of his feelings, his recklessness of the 
world, and his contempt for society. 

Little as he resembled his sweet sister, he less 
resembled his father, who, although, as we have 
said, living in a constant dread of something 
undefined, assumed a gaiety in society well cal- 
culated to deceive those who believe that laughter 
is always a symptom of happiness, and who could 
not witness the tortures he underwent in the 
hours of reflection upon past events in the soU- 
tude of his own apartment. 

The Marquis loved his daughter ardently, and 
with all his faults and imperfections on his head, 
was fondly attached to her wild and eccentric 
brother. But there was another member of 
this strange family, who possessed a great share 
of his affections — a young man of about the same 
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age as his own children, and who had been edu- 
cated and brought up with them. This was an 
orphan, to whom the Marquis had proved a 
second father : the son of poor but honourable 
parents, who had saved the Marquis'^s life, at the 
hazard of their own. 

These formed the minage — ^no persons of their 
rank and station could live more retired— except 
that the occasional outbreaks and mad exploits 
of the young Gruentaz, every now and then be- 
came topics of conversation ; — ^nevertheless they 
were held in a certain degree of respect, although 
they were not much visited by their neighbours, 
who, to make the best of it, set them down as 
"a very extraordinary family.'*'* If they had 
known the whole history, they might well have 
said so. 

One beautiful autunmal evening these four 
persons were together in the garden belonging 
to the hotel. The good-humoured Marquis, 
employed in pruning his vines, left Tiburcius — 
for such was the orphan^s name — sitting with 
his daughter. They exchanged a few words 
without observing that her brother Bostaing 
b3 
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was close to them ; — ^in &ct, he discovered him- 
id/ to them by attacking an arbutns with astick 
which he had in his hand, cutting and lashing it 
as if it had been an enemy, whisUing, as it were 
to conceal his violence, but evidently labouring 
under a strong feeling of strong agitation. 

Hellione was persuading Tiburcius not to 
leave them as he proposed, at Bostaing'^s sug- 
gestion, to do — but he wa| resolved. 

"Gro then,'' said Hellione; "go, and be 



" If you knew why I go,** said Tiburcius— 

"Surely,*" said Hellione, "the evening sun 
in Grermany is not so clear, so pure and bright 
as ours r* 

" Ah !'' said her companion, sighing, " I seek 
no change but for the sake of others. Think, 
Hellione, if your presence in the scenes you 
loved best on earth rendered those to whom you 
owed aU gratitude and affection, miserable ; if it 
exposed them to unheard-of evils, and one con- 
tinued danger, would you hesitate to tear your- 
self away T 

" I do not understand you,'' said Hellione ; 
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^^ but if you tpill go, remember that your affec- 
tion for us is reciprocal, and never fear ^'^ 

'' Fear what V* said Bostaing, interrupting 
them, his eyes flashing fire. ^' In what has the 
claim of blood lost its right T Saying which, 
be broke the stick he .held in his hand into a 
thousand pieces, and flung them on the ground 
in a paroxysm of rage. 

" You are one of my brothers,'*'* said the terri- 
fied girl, casting her eyes on the ground ; ^^ you 
need never doubt my love.'^ 

" One !"' cried Bostaing, " no division of affec- 
tion will satisfy me. My father has but one 
son — I have but one sister — she must love but 
one brother.'^ Saying which, he rushed from 
them, casting a murderous look of defiance at 
Tibnrcius, whose influence over his father and 
sister, obtained by their affection for him, inces- 
santly rankled in the heart of the half-lunatic, 
half-savage, young man. 

" Do not let his hard words, or fierce aspect 

make you uneasy,"*^ said Hellione to Tiburcius, 

^^ we all know his wildness and strangeness of 

manner — ^rely upon it he is sincerely attached to 

B 4 
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you: but his anxiety about my destiny — ^his 
jealousy of the approach of any one who seems 
likely to divert my affections from himself, is part 
of his madness — for mad I fear he is — or will 
be ; he is as much excited if I pay more atten- 
tion for a moment, even to my father, than to 
hvm^ while he is present.**^ 

" Why did he fight that Italian T said Tibur- 
cius. 

" Because he treated me disrespectfully,^ re- 
plied Hellione. 

" Why had he the refMmdre with Count de 
BartosT 

" Because,'" said Hellione, " he paid me 
marked attentions, and he did not approve of 
the match.'" 

^' What was his quarrel with the Baron de 
Goussair 
' " That I never knew," said Hellione. 

" And with the Chevalier D'Onis T' 

" A dispute at play,''' said Hellione. " But 
what matters all this ! We know he is violent, 
impetuous, uncertain, and, above all, jealous of 
his power and authority over me : you, Tibur- 
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cius, are my brother by adoption ; my affection 
for you is sincere, nor do I see any reason to 
conceal it ; recollect of what comfort you are to 
my father ; — stay with us — oh, stay/' 

'^ That affection,"" said the agitated young 
man, " is reciprocal : but listen to me. Previous 
to the last tour, which I undertook at Rostaing's 
suggestion, several strange events occurred to 
me, endangering my life ; events too strange to 
have been the result of accident — and yet I then 
apprehended nothing; until one evening, after 
a narrow escape, I found on my table a note, 
written in a hand unknown to me, telling me 
ihsit the perils by which I found myself sur- 
rounded, were one and all preconcerted and 
designed, and that I ought to take warning, and 
save myself by quitting the house. I laughed 
at the supposition, and took no notice of the 
writing — ^but those threats, and hints, and me- 
naces, have been repeated-'" 

" Treat them with contempt,"" said Hellione, 
" the pen of an anonymous letter-writer is the 
weapon of a coward; his concealment is the 
mask of envy and hatred."" 
b5 
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^^ Do not think me,^ said Tiburciiis, ^^weak or 
base enough to shrink before the sting of a 
reptile like that^ on my own account ; but, Hdr 
lione, the threats and warnings I now receive, 
affect the lives of others. My obstinacy in re- 
maining here will cause the shedding of blood, 
to redeem which, I would gladly sacrifice my 
own. Yes, Hellione, I am denounced, and told 
that the adopted child of Cruentaz is destined to 
be the executioner of his benefactors."" 

^^ But do you believe all these mysterious 
warnings f" said Hellione. 

'^ A short time after I received this last let- 
ter,*" said Tiburcius, "our ferther, as you re- 
collect, being on the river, a leak was suddenly 
discovered in his boat, and he was nearly 
drowned."" 

" I do recollect,*" said Hellione, " and Ros- 
taing being fortunately there, — saved him r 

" Three days afterwards,"" continued Tibur- 
cius, '> when the Marquis and I rode out toge- 
ther his horse became suddenly restive, reared, 
plunged, and threw him. I caught him in my 
arms, or else we had now been orphans. Upon 
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examining the horse, I found that his nostrils 
had been burned, and upon searching near the 
stables, found behind the gate of the courtyard, 
a phial half fuU of vitriol;' 

^^ Yon should have told me these things 
before,^' said Hellione ; ^^ rely upon it I should 
have had sufficient courage and perseverance to 
discover their contriver.''* 

"I have not finished yet,'' said Tibiurcius. 
''' Do you not recollect one day that the moment 
I leant on the railing of the balcony before the 
window, it suddenly broke from under me ?" 

" I do," said Hellione, " I have not forgotten 
it; I was in the drawing-room at the time, 
where Eostaing had sent me to look for a 
book." 

" At that very moment," said Tiburcius, " the 
Marquis was passing under the window — The 
day but one after that, I took my departure. 
You may easily imagine the anxiety of my mind; 
eight mojiths have since passed away, and mad- 
dened by the reproaches contained in your let- 
ters, I could no longer endure my absence, and 
I returned — ^but I must be gone again." 
b6 
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Hellione trembled, and held out her hand, and 
in a low voice murmured, ^^ Strange things have 
happened to myself.^ 

A dead silence followed these words, and the 
agitation of both.the young people was consider- 
ably increased by the sight of the Marquis, who 
came up to them, his countenance beaming with 
paternal affection. 

"And,'' said the Marquis, "you are happy 
that he is returned, HeUione! We part no 
more, Tiburcius; our affections bind us to 
each other; in me you see a second father, 
and my delight will be to keep both my sons 
with me — without y<m, this house is terribly 
duU." 

The young people bowed their heads in gra- 
titude, but the heart of Tiburcius was full of 
grief; believing, as he did, that his presence was 
the cause of some evil influence over the fate of 
his benefactor. Eostaing joined them at the 
moment. The Marquis, on seeing him, breathed 
one of those sighs which libertine sons some- 
times cause their fond fathers to heave ; but 
instantly, aa was his custom, he dressed his 
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countenance in. smiles, and turning to Tibur* 
cius, said, gaily, — 

"You will be glad to hear that next win- 
ter we shall be forced to drink deeply, in self- 
defence; for it has just been reported to me, 
that this year'^s wines will not keep."*"* 

"Umph,""' said Bostaing, casting a scowling 
glance at Tiburcius, "there are many things 
besides wine that will not keep through this 
year."'*' 

The tone and manner in which these words 
were uttered, went to the heart of poor Hel- 
lione,; but she was destined shortly to undergo 
a severer trial. Supper was served — she, her 
father, and the two young men, took their seats; 
but Bostaing tasted nothing; he pushed his 
plate from him. The Marquis did not eat. 
What Hellione saw, her quick and anxious eye 
glancing round the table, it is needless here to 
say ; suiEce it, that she felt every moment, while 
the repast lasted, an hour ; that she prevented 
Tiburcius from swallowing a morsel of what was 
placed before him ; and that, when they leil the 
room, she was assured that none of the occur- 
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rences which he had narrated to her before they 
quitted the garden, had been accidental, and 
that the house of her father was no safe home 
for him. 

They parted for the night — ^Bostaing taking 
leave of his adopted brother with marked civi- 
lity ; and when Tiburcius passed along the cor- 
ridor, to his apartment, Hellione^s eyes followed 
the friend of her childhood to the door with a 
feeling scarcely definable ; why she entertained 
such a feeling we shall soon see. 

Tiburcius was not aware of the mischief which 
had been prepared for him at this supper ; but 
which, through the watchful activity of Hellione 
he had escaped. In the dish to which Bostaing 
helped him with every show of affection, broken 
needles had been mixed with the sauce, so that 
in all probability immediate death would have 
been the consequence of his partaking of it. 
Bostaing was not blind to his sister^s solicitude 
and activity upon the occasion, nor did they 
tend to allay the hatred, jealousy, and revenge, 
which gave such indubitable proofs of an aber- 
ration of intellect. 
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When^Tibiircius reached his room, a large 
dark chamber, faintly lighted by one candle, he 
could not divest himself of something like a 
dread of the snares and plots by which he was 
surrounded. He drew aside the curtain, and 
even looked behind a wardrobe which stood 
facing his couch; to convince himself that no 
enemy, either animal or mechanical, was ac- 
tually concealed behind him. He felt almost 
ashamed of his own precautions; and having 
undressed, threw himself into bed, resolved to 
dispel all the unworthy apprehensions by which 
he was assailed. 

He lay down; but with all his resolution, 
could not help listening to a sort of murmuring 
noise, which sounded near him. However, sleep 
stole over his eyelids, and he was on the point of 
dropping into a gentle slumber, when two soft 
taps at his door aroused him. He started up, and 
found they had been given by the old and faith- 
ful waiting-woman of the affectionate Hellione. 
She put into his hand a note, written in pencil, 
by her young mistress, and crossing herself as 
she turned away from him, took her leave. 
1 
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The note spoke volumes. Hellione too surely 
had been convinced of his danger. Like a true 
woman, she discarded every feeling of selfishness 
— she saw that his safety depended upon their 
separation. The note contained these words : 

" Adieu — hefore stmrise to-morrow — ^adieu."*'' 

Awakened by this tender, yet forcible, appeal 
to a sense of all his dangers, Tiburcius rejoiced 
that she admitted the justice of what he had 
said the night before. 

While this was passing in the mind of Tibur- 
cius, Hellione was seated at the window of her 
room, gazing on the bright stars, ever and anon 
hidden from her view by the passing clouds, her 
thoughts dwelt upon her brother Bostaing — 
dwelt upon him against her will and inclina- 
tion. She endeavoured, in vain, to drive him 
from her mind, because she admitted, at least 
in her solitude, a pure and ardent affection for 
Tiburcius, between whom and herself her proud 
and impracticable brother had so violently, so 
sanguinarily, interposed. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the cha- 
racter of this infuriated young man, hardened 
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as he was by habits of systematic debauchery. 
In the encouragement of his imperious feelings, 
he suflFered himself to be led to the very extreme 
of ferocity, which indeed seemed to be inherent 
in his character, even in early youth. In prin- 
ciple, he was profligate and shameless; and, 
when the chord of his insanity was once stricken, 
nothing could check his wild career — when once 
excited, neither reason nor compassion had any 
influence over him. His bodily strength, unfor- 
tunately, gave him the power to execute his 
most daring designs ; and his success as a duel- 
list, and his triumphs as a drinker, had placed 
him at the head of the society with which 
he chose to live, which was composed of per- 
sons generally avoided by every body else, and 
who, being by no means rich, clustered round 
their chief — ^to whom they gave, in return for 
his dinners and suppers, a sort of tavern Mend- 
ship, characterized by a subserviency, which, 
clumsily as it was proffered, was highly gratify- 
ing to one who could bear no rival near his 
throne. 

No trait in his extraordinary character was 
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perhaps so extraordinary as his romantic affec- 
tion for his sister Hellione. He was never satis- 
fied unless he exercised an entire control over 
her. He watched her like a dog, and was just 
as ready to fly upon any one who approached 
her; jealous in an inexplicable degree, of an 
affection which he never evinced towards her. 
When alone with her, he rarely spoke to her, 
except to find fault — ^he was never known to 
bestow upon her one fraternal kiss — ^at times he 
seemed much more inclined to beat her. He 
was as restless in her presence as a tiger at the 
sight of fire ; and although Hellione loved him 
with a sister's love, she felt — such was his fierce- 
ness, such his pride, such his violence — that she 
never dare tell him so. Her association with 
him was one course of dread and horror ; more 
especially when Tiburcius happened to be pre- 
sent. 

And in what a position was poor Hellione 
placed ! for if she were exempt from what, as 
far as one can calculate, seems to have been the 
family insanity, she was almost as ill-prepared 
for the world's ways, as the ways of the worldly; 
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she had had no mother to tram her mind — Bh4 
had no female associates to sympathi^ with 
her feelings — ^her principles and opinions were 
all formed by herself, aided to a certain extent 
by her priest, and her soubrette, who was in her 
sixty-third year, and was the old woman with 
whom she habitually associated. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that those principles and 
opinions were like flowers without roots, planted 
on the sand ; and, ignorant of the dangers and 
deceits with which the busier spheres of life are 
full, she aUowed her affections their natural 
play, and unhesitatingly gave her heart to 
Tiburcius ; feeling herself justified in her choice 
by the regard and affection which her father 
so constantly bestowed upon him. Nothing 
could be more natural — they had been brought 
up together from children. He was an orphan 
— she nearly so ; without relations, without 
friends, they felt that they were all the world to 
each other; and Hellione, as we have already 
said, saw no reason for disguising her senti- 
ments. 

Wrapt as she was in meditations concerning 
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the fate of him she loved, and of the nature and 
character of the hatred, the deadly hatred, which 
Bostaing unquestionably bore him, and even 
thinking of the means by which she might con- 
ciliate her brother, and draw him from a course 
of life and conduct so cruel and disgraceful as 
that which he was pursuing, Hellione was sud* 
denly aroused by loud and rapid cries of ^' Fire, 
fire, fire !"" which resounded through the house, 
coming from the lower floor on which Tibur- 
cius^s sleeping-room was situated, and in an 
instant afterwards a cloud of burning smoke 
burst from the windows. 

Again the cries of fire were repeated, and 
before Hellione'^s heart had throbbed thrice in 
her bosom, the door of her room was burst open, 
and Bostaing stood before her. 

" What ! what in the name of heaven has 
happened i"" asked Hellione. ^ 

"A Uttile disturbance — ^that^s all,"" said her 
brother, in a tone of cool indifference. 

" What disturbance f" cried Hellione ; and 
all at once the danger to which her beloved, 
must have been subjected, flashing upon her 
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mind, she added in a tone of phrenety, " Where 
is Tiburcius — where !^ 

'^ I have told you,*" said Bostaing, ^* it is only 
a disturbance — a noise.'' 

'^ Bostaing,'' said Hellione, ^^ yonr calm voice 
ill accords with your agitated countenance— 
something dreadful has happened — some victim 
has been sacrificed." 

'^ Victim ! " said Bostaing, smiling a g^iastly 
smile ; " don't weep, it is only a man — ^" 

" Where is he — ^what have you done with 
him ?" cried the half frantic girl. 

"Hark you, HeUione, — Tiburcius is not my 
brother." 

" Speak then," cried she ; " where is the 
fire?" 

"Your father is safe; come, let me save 
you — ^you alone : I wiH bear you to a place of 
security." 

Hellione rushed towards the door. 

" Save our brother ! " cried she. 

" The ceiling of his room has fallen in upon 
him," said Bostaing exultingly; "but he was 
not my brother." 
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"Murder! murder!'^ cried Hellion^; but 
Bostaing threw himself between her and the 
door, and stopped her flight. 

" Why should the fire cause you such alarm 
— such anguish !^ said he, — " I am not there — 
I am here safe with you — ^there is no hurry.*" 

" But he — ^he— oh ! Bostaing let me fly — do 
not stop me — every moment that passes — oh ! 
Bostaing — ^"^ She made an effort to rush by 
him, but he held her by the arms, — ^while writh- 
ing with torture, she exclaimed again, " Let 
me go, tiger ! " 

Bostaing, closing the door, pushed her rudely 
from him. 

" You seem to have a great dread of fire,^ 
said he ; "I tell you, I am your brother — ^your 
friend — and yet I am a tiger ! The tig€sr has 
received four wounds for you, Hellione, and 
will receive as many more if any one unworthy 
of you dares to approach you — Tiburcius is one 
of those.'' 

"I will save him if I perish!'' exclaimed 
Hellione. 

"' You love him then ?" cried Bostaing. 
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^' As much as I hate you,^ replied his exas- 
perated sister. 

'^ Then listen, infatuated girl — '" 

At this moment, a voice of one in grief and 
anguish was heard above the noise of the crack- 
ling timbers of the falling walls. Hellione re- 
cognised it — she listened — a thousand feelings 
agitated her heart — ^it was the voice of Tibur- 
dus — a human form caught her eye amidst the 
clouds of smoke, and before she could satisfy 
herself of the reality, Tiburcius was in her arms. 
The surprise overcame her ; her limbs trembled, 
and as he supported her, she whispered in his 
ear, '^ I cannot survive this — ^if we must part, 
heaven bless you !^ 

Tiburcius laid the fainting Hellione on her 
couch, and rushed to the staircase to see if 
escape that way were practicable, and to ascer- 
tain whether the Marquis was safe. Scarcely 
had he quitted the room, his unexpected appear- 
ance in which, considering all thingls for the 
moment, had unmanned Bostaing, than the in- 
furiated incendiary rushed after him — but he 
wads gone — safe from his vengeance, now in- 
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flamed in a tenfold degree — ^but such safety was 
but of little aviul ; Bostaing followed him down 
the staircase, and having lost sight of him 
exclaimed, with a solemn oath, ^' Let him go 
whither he will, I will follow him, and have his 
life!" 

HeUione heard this dreadful denunciation, and 
flew from her couch to the door of her room at 
the moment her father reached it. Intuitively, 
as it were, aware of all that had passed, he threw 
himself on his knees before his daughter, and 
turning towards a crucifix which hung against 
the wall, his features convulsed with grief, plainly 
developed by the still raging flames of his house, 
he said, " Heaven have pity on a guilty race — 
Thy will be done!'' 

These words, perfectly mysterious to Hellione, 
fell sadly on her ear, and she sank senseless on 
her father's shoulder. 

It would be a work of supererogation here to 
describe that most extraordinary spot of ground 
called the Gamargue, which, within six leagues 
of the mouth of the Ehone, is bound as it were 
between two branches of that rapid river, at 
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^hich point the salt and fresh waters meet. It 
is one of the most extraordinary spots upon the 
face of the earth, — ^rarely visited by any, except 
occasionaOy by shepherds, doomed to watch the 
sheep which feed upon its marshy herbage, or 
sometimes by adventurous sportsmen, who ren- 
dezvous at Fourques, — consisting of three miser- 
able hovels, — ^whence, guided by the unhappy 
herdsmen, they get across the mud-banks, and 
enjoy excellent sport in wild-duck shooting. 

No place upon earth is like the Camargue— 
one can only assimilate its natural appearance 
with that of a world in the midst of the work of 
creation; — every thing in and about it is in 
disorder — ^the~ earth and water are mingled to- 
gether — ^the fish swarm amongst the subaqueous 
grass,— -enormous serpents rear their crests to the 
sun, or bask upon the weU-washed pebbly shore. 
Wild horses are seen swimming about its banks 
in company with the water-fowl ; while in the 
interior, attracted by the climate, the variety of 
plants and flowers which grow on the island, its 
proximity to the sea, and its scarcely broken 
solitude, birds from all latitudes, unknown even 

VOL. II. c 
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in the neighbourhood, are seen flying in perfect 
security, without shunning either the shepherds 
or their flocks. 

. StiU, notwithstanding the apparent fertility of 
this strange region, — notwithstanding the in- 
terest it cannot fiul to inspire, and the curiosity 
which it must inevitably excite, it is impossible 
to feel happy or comfortable while in it ; — ^the 
vapours rising from its marshes; its flowers 
blooming upon beds of mud ; its beautiful ver- 
dure treacherously covering pits and quicksands, 
and the rushing whirl of waters, which are per- 
petually wearing away the very ground upon 
which the visitor stands — ^aU conduce to Create 
uneasiness during one^s stay there. Its beauty 
seems perfidious, and we quit it with a feeling 
that we have left a proscribed country ^ 

One day, just as the sun was setting in all its 
golden splendour, casting its last rays over the 
dry land on the north of the Gamargue, a huge 

' The change that has taken place in the Camargne, since 
the period to which this narratiye refers, is ahnost beyond 
belief. It is now well peopled, numerous excellent houses 
have been built upon it, and it is in the highest state of culti- 
ration. 
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bird of prey rose suddenly from the ground, its 
beak clotted with blood, uttering a loud andf 
piercing shriek of anger and discontent at hay> 
ing been disturbed from its horrid banquet on 
a corpse which lay extended within ten yards of 
the river. 

The moment the monster took flight, a stone 
fell amongst the neighbouring rushes, which had 
been aimed at it, by a young herdsman, who step- 
ping forward, exclaimed in a tone of vexation, 
"I have overshot the mark — ^if I had not, I 
should—'' 

He did not finish the sentence — ^his speech 
was stopped by the sight which presented itself 
to his view. The dead body was at his feet — 
near it lay the hilt of a broken sword, a cloak 

^^d coat covered with mud, and a hat oma- 

'^mented with red feathers. 
: . The startled herdsman stopped, nor was he 
much gratified by hearing his companion, who 
was close behind him, exclaim, ^^ Oh ! it is Jwre^ 
isitr 

" It is, indeed,'' replied the herdsman ; " and 
is iUs the fish that you told me you could not 
c2 
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cany up to Fourques by younelf ? Is it for 
such fishing as this that my brother-m-law, 
Fouian of Avignon, has oome down the 



nver 



?'^ 



^^ You have just hit it, Pierin,'*'' said the boat- 
man. 

" If this is your trade, brother-in-law,^' an- 
swered the other, '^you must go to market 
without me. What are you looking at him so 
earnestly for?'' 

'^ To make out, if I can," said the boatman, 
" whether it is mine or the other,'''' 

" What ! are there two ?" ask^d Pierin. 

"There are — ^listen. This morning, about 
four o'clock, I was busy on the shore at Avig- 
non, getting ready for work before it was quite 
light, when a young gentleman hailed me, stepped 
into my boat without speaking, and the mo- 
ment he was in it, sharply enough, as I thought, 
ordered me to put off with him directly ; at the 
same time placing a box which he had brought 
down to the river-side, before him. I did as he 
bid me, for he was so fierce and commanding 
that I was afraid to say nay ; and when we were 
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well out in the stream, I asked him whither 
he wished to go. 

" ' To the mouth of the river," said the young 
gentleman. ' You shall be well paid/ To which 
I replied, as I thought he must have known, 
that we could not go lower down the river than 
Aries. 

." * Go to Aries, then,** was his answer. 

^^ ^ It is a long way, sir," said I ; ^ mine are 
heavy oars, and I don't think I shall be able to 
pull for twdve hours.'' 

" ' I will relieve you when you are tired," re- 
plied he. ^ Brides the current is all in our 
favour." So away we went, and sure enough 
never did I carry so melancholy a passenger; 
He held down his head, and at times hid it in 
his hands ; then he would, raise his eyes to 
Heaven, and look at the moon. So, seeing how 
desolate he seemed, I kept talking to him about 
every thing in the world that I knew of, in order 
to amuse him. 

" And perhaps,"" said the brother-in-law, " to 
find out his history !"" 

"Find out,"" said Fouran; "not L— I have 
c3 
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not the leawt earioBity sbovt me — not that I got 
a sm^ syllable out of him by way of answer to 
anything I said. So at last, I mentioned the 
fire that had broken out in the house of the 
Bfarquis de Croentaz — asked him if he had seen 
it, or knew if it was out ; for yon see I had not 
even cariosity enough to go to look at that. So, 
in answer to my question, he says^ says he, 
' Yes, it is out, and all is safe.** This was in his 
common voice, but between the next two puOs 
of the oars, I heard him matter to himself, ^ Else 
/ should not be here/ 

" There our conversation stopped. As the day 
began to dawn, he kept his eyes constantly fixed 
upon the lessening towers of Avignon, and when 
they at last faded from our sight, he again hid 
his face and cried like a child. Seeing which, 
I thought I would try to please him, and raise 
his spirits, and accordingly I struck up my 
favourite song of ' The Trwthadmr qtdttmp Ms 
mistress.'' I knew I should please him, and sure 
enough I did; for I hadn't sung three lines, 
l>cfore he threw me some money, and begged I 
would not trouble myself to sing any more ; so 
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I told him he was too hberal by half, and put 
his money in my pocket/' 

'' Ah ! ^ said the herdsman, '' that was aO fair, 
— gentlemen should always pay for their fancies, 
— though I can't compliment his taste in not 
liking your singing; but still you should not 
have killed him.*" 

" Killed him !'' said Fouran; "—this dead 
man lying here mayn't be him." 

« Who can it be ?" 

" Listen, — as I said before — Glisten," said Fou- 
ran. *' About two hours before vespers, just as we 
had cleared the. little islands of Beaucaire, what 
should I see but a boat a long way astern of us, 
pulling at a great rate ; whereupon, knowiilg the 
Gamargue to be a favourite rendezvous for gen- 
tlemen who have a taste for cutting each other's 
throats in an honourable way, on account of its 
being out of the Papal territory, I asked my 
passenger if he expected any body. He said, 
' No : that he should land at Aries and pro- 
ceed to Marseilles, whence he meant to embark 
on a long voyage.' 

" Before the boat neared us, the passenger in 
c4 
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it, who had been rowing with the waterman, 
had laid himself down to rest, and I soon saw 
that it was Bnmo who was pulling, although he 
kept under the opposite bank ; but all at once 
his companion jumped up, and in an instant 
seizing one of theroars, went to work, and dadhed 
towards us. The moment he got near enough, 
he threw a grappling right into my boat, and 
exclaimed in a tone of triumph, ' I have got him 
— I hold him !^. 

'^I did not know what to do — ^but I had 
not much time to consider, for the gentleman 
jumped on board, having nearly knocked me into 
the river, and I perceived in an instant that it 
was Bostaing de Cruentaz.''^ 

^^ The mad gentleman with the sister,^" said 
Pierin. " He who fights three duels a week V* 

"The same.'' 

" And is this his body ?" 

" Perhaps so, and perhaps not,'' said Fouran, 
" — however, the moment he jumped on board of 
me he ran aft. Upon which my passenger 
looking at him calmly and firmly, said, ' Bostaing 
— ^you meditate some dreadful crime.' 
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^' They then began to talk, and my passenger 
seemed rational and just ; but Gruentaz was 
mad, if ever I saw a madman. 

'^ ^ The world is not wide enough for us both/ 
said he. 

^^ ^ Therefore is it,^ said the other, ^ that I leare 
you. I know my duty to my benefSaxH^or — ^to^ 
that I am ready to sacrifice every thing— even 
my pride,' 

"'That is not enough,' said Gruentaz; 'I 
thirst for your blood I ' 

'/ ' Thirst on,' said the other, ' no power shall 
induce me to draw the swprd I have received 
frpm the father, against the son.' 

" ' Coward !' said Gruentaz. 

'^ The blood mounted to the cheeks of my 
passenger, but he struggled with his rage and 
conquered it, and answered, — 

" ' He that has nothing to lose can have 
nothing to fear — you wished me to go — I am 
gone — ^what more do you desire ?' 

'''Yesterday,' exclaimed Gruentaz, gnashing 
his teeth, — ' Yesterday, your going wmdd have 
satisfied me. HeUione has now degraded, de- 
c5 
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baaed herself, by owning that she loves you — 
you must die ! ^ 

" WeD, Pierin,'' continued the boatman, " you 
must understand by this time what droll sort of 
people young lords are. However, upon that, 
they both drew their swords ; but as we were 
close to Aries, and any body from the shore 
might have seen what they were at, I run my 
boat smack against Bruno^s, and the shock over- 
set young Gruentaz. 

" ' Oh ! ' cried Bruno, *• have pity upon us, 
good gentlemen, and if you must fight, let, us 
pull back, and you can land higher up the 
river.' 

'^ ' That win take too much time,' said Bo- 
staing ; and seizing the oars, pulled both boats, 
which were lashed together, with the fury of a 
demon into the middle of the current, and away 
they shot like arrows through the rapids before 
Aries, dashing among the reefs covered with 
spray. 

" ' Holy Mother ! ' said I to Bruno, ' our boats 
will both be lost.' 

^' ^ It is all my fault,' said Bruno, whose voice 
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was drowned in the noiae of our extraordinary 
voyage ; ^ my passenger about an hour after you 
were gone from Avignon, came to me, and 
asked me if I had seen *any body on foot or 
horseback pass along the road ; when, thinking 
no harm, I replied no — but by way of something 
to say, I told him that you had been hired by a 
young gentleman to take him down the river. 
Whereupon he told me that he was certain it 
was a friend of his, of whom he was anxious to 
take leave before he quitted France, and gave 
me some money, in order to induce me to fol- 
low and overtake him if I could. However,' 
added Bruno, ' now that I see what it all 
means, if they do fight, I must take back the 
survivor, because he will help to pull up against 
the stream, inasmuch as he will be deucedly 
anxious to get back to the Papal city — ^you 
can stay with your brother-in-law for the night, 
and come up with him' to-morrow ; — but, above 
all things, if one of them should happen to be 
killed, do not forget to throw his body into the 
river.' " 

^ " And which was killed ?" said Pierin. 
c 6 
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^' How should I know !^ said the boat- 
man. The moment they got on shore at the 
Gamargae, one said, ^ No power shall induce 
me to fight ! ^ whereupon they came to high 
words ; which seemed to me idl natural enough ; 
till at last Gruentaz told him, that if he would 
not fi^t, he would kill him aa he was. Upon 
which the other said, — 

" ' Heaven wiD require a severe account of 
this aflhir — ^remember, I oppose you hand to 
hand, only to prevent yoii from becoming a mur- 
derer.** 

" And then sure enough, to it they went — off 
flew their cloaks and coats, and out came their 
swords ; but my man was perfectly cool, and 
parried every thrust of the other, till at length, 
the ground getting soft under their feet, they 
removed to another place ; where, unfortunately, 
Gruentaz saw me looking on ; — he rushed at 
me, and ordered me in a tone of fury to get out 
of sight : — after that, of course I dared not watch 
them except at a greater distance. 

" As however, notwithstanding the rebuff of 
Gruentaz, I kept looking at them as well as I 
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could, it seemed to me that my passenger refused 
to continue the combat ; but all at once Gruentat 
said something to him, which seemed in an 
instant to change his nature and excite him 
dreadfully ; for, seizing his sword^ which he had 
thrown from him, he raised his arms as if call'> 
ing Heaven to witness some dreadful declara- 
tion, and instantly attacked Bostaing with the 
greatest fury. In half a minute both their 
swords were broken, and they continued stab- 
bing and digging away with the remaining bits 
of their blades; till, abandoning those, they 
seized each other, and in the struggle feU toge- 
ther amongst the rushes, when I lost sight of 
them. They rose again, so covered with blood 
and mud that I could not make out one from the 
other — I could distinguish but one mass and 
two arms striking furiously — ^the mass fell again 
— one arm only moved, and that but twice 
or thrice faintly — ^for an instant I beheld one 
head above the reeds, but afterwards I saw 
no more. 

" Then,"" continued Fouran, " I made the 
best of my way to Fourques ; and, before I met 
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you, had turned round to look at the river to 
see whereabouts the boats were — one only re- 
mained moored to the bank, and, in the other, 
I saw two men rowing as hard as they could up 
against the stream, whom I have no doubt were 
Bruno and the conqueror. 

" As to the other,'^ added he, turning over 
the body, ^^ he is so maimed — so^ut about, and 
so covered with mud, that Old Nick himself 
would be puzzled to make him out — ^his whole 
countenance is one wound.**^ < 

" Which is to eat him, the birds or the fish f" 
said Pierin to his companion, who, leaning over 
the body, was washing the face with some tufts 
of wet grass. 

" Why,'" replied Fouran, — " at present, nei- 
ther ;' for, bad as he looks, he is not dead.'''' 

Whereupon they lifted up the wounded man, 
and laid him so that the water of a little rip- 
pling brook, hard by, might flow over his face — 
a proceeding which filled them with considerable 
alarm, inasmuch as by the laws and ordinances 
of Popery duellists are de facto excommunicated 
persons. 
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.^^ Shall we leave him here as he is T said 
Fouran. 

" I thinV^ said Pierin, " we ought to be very 
careful how we meddle with the affimrs of great 
men ; if he recovers, we may get into some 
scrape."" 

'' Besides,"" said Fouran, '' if it should be the 
other ^ as I think it is by the hat and feather, I 
should not like to do him any service whatever, 
because if he came to life again all well and 
wicked as ever, he might take it amiss^ and cut 
our throats."" 

" As for me, I -won"t touch him,"" said Pierin ; 
'^ he ought to have confessed himself, before he 
resigned his life."" 

" Pierin,"" said Fouran, " great lords are some- 
times rich — recollect tha;^ — ^let us, therefore, be 
humane and charitable, and try to find out which 
of the two this is."" 

Acting upon this disinterested suggestion, 
they proceeded to raise the head of the sufferer 
from the little brook, and discovered that he had 
endeavoured to drink — ^but, nevertheless, they 
could not recognise him — even the distinguish- 

1 
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ing marks of his dress only served to deceive 
them ; for, in the hurry of his flight, Bostaing, 
although he had taken his own doak, had carried 
off the hat of Tiburcius. Instead of helping the 
unfortunate victim^ the two worthies held a new 
consultation as to what they should do for the 
best — that is, for themselves. Time pressed — 
twilight was nearly past, and darkness was so 
fast approaching, that the blood of the victim 
and the clear water by which he lay, appeared 
of the same colour ; the wind whistled through 
the reeds, and the serpents half-numbed with 
the cold^ had ahready coiled themselves up in 
their green retreats. 

How Fouran the boatman, and his brother- 
in-law Pierin the shepherd, made up their minds 
to act under the circumstances, historj- record- 
etli not — ^all we know is, that poor Hellione, 
after the alarm and excitement naturally caused 
by the recent fire, was satisfied only with having 
in her hurried note given her consent to the 
departure of Tiburcius ; for, accustomed as she 
wafi to the violence of her brother, she could 
not but attach a more than usual importance to 
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the horrible determination he expressed when he 
rushed down the staircase in pursuit of Atm, 
whom of all the world she loved the best. 

It was on the evening of the day following the 
hateful reTKxmtre at the Gamargue, that she was 
sitting working, and endeavouring to amuse her 
father the Marquis, suffering as h&was under 
the incipient symptoms of a fit of the gout, 
brought on by his exposure and exertions during 
the fire ; but all her efforts either to confine her 
thoughts to her embroidery, or suit her conversa* 
tion to her father^s temper were vain — her eyes 
wandered over the room in which they were sit- 
ting, which, although it had escaped destruction, 
yet bore many marks of the effects of the devas- 
tating element, the sight of which filled her 
mind with &esh recollections of the horrid 
event which had so recently occurred. 

Unluckily for her^ her father, who always as- 
sumed a careless manner, and who affected per- 
fect indifference as to the accident which had 
so terrified and distressed his child ; talked bf 
nobody but Tiburcius, of whose intentional 
absence he was not aware. 
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" Why has he left us^ Hellione T said the 
(M gentleman ; '^ tell me, my dear girl, has any 
accident hiq)pened to him T 

" None, sir,^' replied Hellione, " rely upon it 
we shall have good news from lym shortly."'' 

" News !'' said the Marquis — " what, then, is 
he so far removed from us, tbit he cannot come 
to speak for himself! And where is Bostaing i 
— are they together? — Tell me, 1 own my son'^s 
language, when he rushed out of your room on 
the night of the bustle, alarmed me.'*^ 

" Oh ! no,"" said Hellione, " something had 
passed — some reproach as to his mode of life 
which excited him — oh ! — no — ^no — ^it meant 
nothing.'^ 

" What !" said the Marquis, " may I not 
make a single observation upon the conduct of 
my own son T 

*' My dear father,"*' said Hellione, " do not be 
angry with what I am going to say ; but, rely 
upon it, if you yielded less to Aw», he would 
respect you. the more.'*' 

" Ah ! Hellione," said the Marquis, " you 
talk well — ^but I am growing old-^I love quiet — 
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I do not like to irritate him. BoBtaing has in 
his veins, blood that — aye, aye, in him^ the most 
terrible of his ancestors lives again. True, most 
true is it, that the sins of our forefathers are 
to be visited upon their children.'^ But then, 
haying almost unconsciously assumed a tone 
which it was his constant effort always to avoid, 
and seeing moreov^ that Hdlione was seriously 
affected by perceiving him so moved, he in- 
stantly assumed the playful smile, which he had 
generally at command, to disguise his feelings, 
and added^ "You remember Bluebeard's key, 
the stain of which could never be efiaced — ^maa?s 
destiny is not to be averted."'' 

" What are you thinking of, my dear father V 
said Hellione. 

" Thinking," replied he, " that Tibiurcius vexes 
me by leaving us." 

" Hush ! father," said Hellione, " I hear a 
noise ; perhaps he is returned." 

" No, no," said the Marquis, "it is some of the 
servants passing along the lobby. Yet," con- 
tinued he, " after all, dear Hellione, Bostaing 
loves you." 
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Hellione bowed her head, as if admitting the 
propositioii. 

^^ When I die, Hellione,^ said the Marquis, 
"he will be your support." 

" Oh ! dearest, dearest father, do not talk 
about dying,**^ said Hellione. 

" Why,'^ answered the Marquis, with his ac- 
customed gaiety of manner, " flying gout, my dear 
girl, does not confer a patent of immortality/' 

" Listen, father ! listen !"" said Hellione 
eagerly. ^'I do hear steps — I am not deceived 
— ^there is a knocking at the gate — some one is 
coming up stairs — ^it is Tiburcius."' 

Hellione was right, and she was wrong — steps 
were heard. Hellione threw down her work, and 
the Marquis raised himself, by placing his arms 
on those of his chair, to listen. 

A servant opened the door of the room. 

" Is it he !"" said the Marquis. 

Bostaing stood before him. 

*' No,"" said the Marquis, " no ;" and as if 
correcting himself, added, " yes, yes ; — ^'tis he.'*'' 

Contrary to his ordinary custom, Bostaing 
entered apparently in excellent spirits ; his air 
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was gay and triumphant. The Marqois looked 
at him with parental satisfaction, which his 
numerous indiscretions could not eradicate, till, 
seeing on his face two fresh wounds, he said to 
him, "What, Bostaing, you rogue, you have 
been in some new quarrel — scarred in the face 
like your father ;^ and then the old gentleman 
laughed. Had any one else referred to his scar, 
he might not have been so complacent. 

'^ Oh, no,"" &aid Bostaing, " do not compare 
the scratch of a beast's paw with the cut of a sabre 
*— and how are yow, my little sister V added he, 
holding out both his hands to her, in which she 
j^ed hers, trembling with the dreadful recol- 
lection of their last interview.; but she dare not 
even whisper that which occupied her whole 
mind — she looked at him — waited to hear him 
speak — ^a second seemed to her an age. 

" Have you seen our Tiburcius V asked the 
Marquis. 

" Yo^l>r Tiburcius !" answered Bostaing, scorn- 
My. " No ! not to-day.**' 

There is blood on his face ! thought Hellione 
— " Your wound is deep," said she, in a falter- 
ing voice. 
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*' Do not fingfaten youiself about that^ my 
dear girl,^^ answered Bostaing, '^ I never was 
better in my life.^ 

'^ I am delighted to find you so/" said the 
Marquis. 

'^ I am tired,^ said the son ; ^* and I am hun* 

" So much the better,^ -exclaimed the affec- 
tionate parent, delighted to find that, contrary 
to his habit, his son felt an appetite which, from 
his regularly irregular course of living, was un- 
usual with him. 

^' What on earth hc^ happened !^ whispered 
HeUione to herself. 

The Marquis rallied all his energy to ring the 
bell, which was on the table beside him, in order 
that something might be immediately got ready 
for his son^s repast. 

" What would you like to eat, Rostaing T 
said the Marquis, as the servant obeyed the 
summons. 

" Why,'^ said -the exhilarated young man, 
" whatever is best will do for me,'''* at the same 
time pacing the room, evidently in the highest 
possible spirits. 
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'' Ah i^ said, the Marquis, '^my dear fellow, if 
I could but persuade you to lead a regular life — 
this—'' 

Here the old gentleman was interrupted in 
his paternal lecture, by a shout of laughter from 
his impracticable son; and HeUione, watching 
his movements, ov^come by the deepest an- 
guish, murmured, " All is lost for me !'' 

Bostaing, whether he heard the muttered 
exclamation or not, darted upon his unhappy 
sister a look full of demoniacal irony, and seeing 
her pale and terrified, approached her, and in' 
the sweetest tone of voice, said, — 

" What is the matter, dearest HeUione ? 
the' sister who loves me — ^undividedly — why 
dearest, you look as if you were sleepy/' 

She trembled — a voice which spoke to her 
heart alone, whispered, " Tiburcius is dead !" 
No longer able to endure this horrible torture 
of mind, she fixed her scrutinizing eyes upon 
her brother, and measuring him as it were, from 
head to foot, spoke not a word, but pointed with 
her finger to a stain of blood which was on his 
coat. ^ Her lips moved — again her eyes rested 
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on his coimtenance in search of an explana- 
tion of what she saw. 

^' Ha, ha,^ said Bostaing ; ^' is it blood you 
see, my dear Hellione ! I have been shooting 
— :that is the blood of a turtle-dove.*" 

'' Have you killed any thing V said the Mar- 
quis, with a smile of mingled doubt and good 
humour. 

" Yes, Sir,^ said Bostaing ; " a fine turtle- 
dove. Do you doubt it, HeUione ?^^ added he, 
again turning to her — ^his eyebrows contracted 
by a frown, while his lips quivered with a mali- 
cious smile. " Do you doubt me, I say !"' 

Without waiting for the poor girFs answer, 
he threw upon the floor the hat, which in the 
hurry of quitting the Oamargue, he had brought 
away from the field of battle, round which was 
twisted the black feather which Tiburcius always 
wore. 

" There ! Hellione — ^there !*" said he, pointing 
to the object. " The dove is dead, perhaps you 
will recognize the bird by his plumage.^^ 

However much the hopes of Hellione had 
sunk before her forebodings of the dreadful 
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event that she felt convinced awaited her, she 
did not at the moment comprehend the meaning 
of her mad brother — ^but a minute^s consider- 
ation brought the horrid truth to her mind. 
She trembled like the ivy, torn by the wind 
from its support — ^her mouth opened to give ut- 
terance to a cry — but in vain, she had not the 
power to speak — she stepped forward a few paces, 
her hands stretched forth — she tottered, and as 
if endeavouring to cling to something — Life per- 
haps — ^her eyes grew fixed — her lips contracted 
— ^her head sank, and with one long-drawn sigh, 
she feU backwards. 

At this moment Bostaing was summoned to 
his repast. 

^^ So much the better,*"" said he, rubbing his 
hands joyously : '^ to-day I could eat stones ! "' 
and turning to the servant who was approach- 
ing the fallen Hellione, he called out, ^^ Come, 
sir, come — ^that is nothing ; I know her — ^it is 
all acting — all acting:'^ and away he went to 
his soUtary banquet. 

All this had happened in so short a time, that 
almost before the door was closed, and certainly 

VOL. II. D 
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before the Marquis was aware that his daughter 
had fiillen — she was dead. 

« « « » « 

After this event, the character of the wretched 
Bostaing underwent an entire change ; a long 
stupor of grief was succeeded by a transport of 
rage, and the conviction that his sister had so 
far debased herself as to love the plebeian object 
of his father's bounty, obliterated from his heart 
the sorrow he at first felt for her death. — The 
hour of remorse had not yet arrived. 

Resolved to drive her from his memory ; as 
soon as common decency permitted, he launched 
into all sorts of excesses — no tender or fraternal 
feeling had a place in his hardened heart. He 
gave himself time neither for thinking nor 
sleeping, but abandoned himself to the society 
of the most worthless men — stained with crime, 
loaded with debts, and protected only from the 
course of law and justice, by the holy walls of 
Avignon. 

Above all things, he dreaded sleep— to avoid 
it, he had recourse to constant activity and 
spirits. His haggard eyes glistened over his 
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cadaverous countenance, and gave him an almost 
supeiliuman appearance. Totally lost to all 
sens of honour or principle, he deHghted only 
in working the ruin of others, and involving 
those who called themselves his friends, in ail 
the mischiefs in which he could by any possi- 
bility entangle them. He seldom visited his 
father's house, the scene of the dreadful tragedies 
of which he had himself been the author. 

On the other hand the Marquis remained 
shut up, refusing to see any one ! mourning inces- 
santly for Tiburcius, and tormented with a dread 
of fatalism almost incomprehensible. He fully 
beUeved in the efficacy of the ban, under which 
his ancestors so long ago had fallen, and com- 
pared, in all the bitterness of grief, the history of 
CEdipus with his own. 

Like a criminal purified by remorse and re- 
pentance, he waited the fulfilment of his destiny 
as the payment of a debt ; and without trem- 
* bling at the approach of the great atonement to 
which he was convinced his whole &mily were 
to be devoted, bowed his head submissively, 
without even caring upon whom the avenging 
d2 
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arm was to fall. ^From his youth, the Marquis 
had been the sport of &te, and the remembrance 
of his forefathers had been so deeply impressed 
on his mind, by the recital of their dreadful 
deeds, that even religion itself had failed to cure 
him of his superstition ; the sudden death of his 
child had awakened aQ his apprehensions, and 
he looked upon the blow by which she fell, as 
like the thunderbolt which destroyed Ajax, or 
the fire which swallowed up Abiram. 

The death of Hellione had been so instan- 
taneous, that neither her father, who knew 
little of her heart or feelings, nor the servants 
could account for it. It was not extraordinary 
therefore, especially with the Marquis's fore- 
bodings, that he should attribute to the will of 
a just yet avenging providence, that, which sur- 
passed all human comprehension. Left to him- 
self then, as he had been by his son, since the 
occurrence of the calamitous event, he thought 
of nothing — spoke of nothing, but his lost Ti- 
burcius. 

Whether it were that the repetition of this 
name by the Marquis (one day in the presence 
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of BostaiDg, during one of his '^ few and far be- 
tween^'' visits to his parent), in a tone of min- 
gled affection and sorrow, excited in Bostaing'^s 
l»reast pity, jealousy, or justice, who shall guess! 
— suffice it to say, that in answer to his father'^s 
usual mournful complaint that Tiburcius was 
unkind and ungrateful, else why was he not at 
home! — ^the madman exclaimed, 

'^ Tiburcius has not abandoned you ; he is 
not ungratefol — ^he cannot return — ^he never mil 
return — he is dead ; dead as Gomit D^Onis is 
—dead as others are — ^because he dared to love 
my sister." 

At these words, a slight shock agitated the 
Marquis, but he struggled with his feeUngs 
manfully ; he closed his eyes for a few moments 
and spake not — ^when he opened them, he ap- 
peared perfectly calm and composed. 

" And A^,**^ said the old man, " he is 
gone too — so young. He was not of our 
family — still — ^still — ^he was the brother of my 
daughter ! " 

'^ And I,^** exclaimed Bostaing, clenching his 
fist in his father'^s face, " who then am I i^ 
d3 
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" You,^ said the Marquis, " are the one pre- 
destined — ^you are to 1)e the executioner of our 
family, and of yourself — at once the sword and 
the victim : so runs the curse that is over us. 
Rostaing ! dreadful will it be for him who goes 
last — ^the dregs of the cup will be bitter — ^ruin, 
eternal ruin waits him who drains it. As for 
myself, I am at ease ; I am equally free from 
hope and fear.^ 

'^Oh!'^ replied the young man, laughing, 
^Hhe cup is a large one. I have tried myself 
to empty it, but it is bottomless. You, my 
dear father, would drink the Rhone and Durance 
too, if they were full of bitterness. Grief seems 
to me to do you good, you grow fat upon it."" 

It is quite true, that the more the old Mar- 
quis kept out of society the more he appeared 
to thrive. Notwithstanding the poignancy of 
his sorrow and the paleness of his countenance, 
under the cuticle of which one could scarcely 
believe the blood to circulate ; he really did, as 
his son said, seem to thrive upon the evils 
which surrounded him, and which he bore with 
an external carelessness almost inconceivable. 
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Different, indeed, were the state and position 
of his ill-conditioned son : we have seen how he 
passed his miserable life ; but it had become now 
essential — to his comfort one can scarcely call 
it, for comfort he never knew but — ^to his exist- 
ence, to drink. He ate nothing — ^brandy had 
superseded the blood in his veins — ^he slept never 
— ^he was a victim to alternate restlessness and 
lassitude ; but he could not die. 

Whither he went or what he did, seemed 
to be a matter of perfect indifference to the 
infatuated young man 4 he had enlarged the 
circle of his dissipation, and been far arfield in 
search of new excitements, so that nearly a 
fortnight had elapsed before he thought of 
paying his father another visit. Fevered, and 
wretched, and broken down by excesses of all 
kinds, he at length turned his thoughts towards 
his once loved, now hated home, and accordingly 
proceeded to Avignon, which he reached just as 
the bells of the churches were tolling heavily. As 
he entered the street in which his father's house 
stood, he saw the end of a procession passing 
round one of the comers of a neighbouring 
D 4 
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square, returning from a funeral. On arriving 
at the gates of his paternal residence, he found 
them open. He entered, and the first objects 
that cau^t his eye were the undertakers, 
stripping the walls of the hall — ^in which stood 
two trestles, whence a coffin had evidently been 
just removed-— of the sable hangings with which 
it had been gloomily decorated. He looked 
round him in amazement — ^he went forward — 
all was silent. He saw the old waiting woman, 
the faithful attendant of his lost sister, coming 
down the stairs, carrying a bundle in her arms ; 
he was about to ask her a thousand questions 
connected with all he saw around him, when 
dropping him a low courtesy, and placing in his 
hands a large bunch of keys, she said, bursting 
into tears, 

" Marquis, I have served your sister, and 
your father — ^they are dead — my task is fulfilled. 
You are now alone in this house, in which I 
saw you bom, and where I have staid till the 
last, to give you the keys. My masters are 
gone — they exist no longer ; I go, and never will 
I enter these doors again.''^ 
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There was something in the address of this 
venerable and excellent woman that struck into 
the heart of the reprobate, the mad Bostaing. 
He, hastily thrust the keys into his pocket, 
placing his foot upon the first step of the stair- 
case with the intention of ascending. The sound 
reverberated through the walls, and he fancied 
he heard the voices of its former inhabitants — 
his imagination giving new life to those whom 
he had destroyed — ^his courage (ailed him ; he 
could advance no farther. 

"To-morrow,**^ cried he, "to-morrow I will 
take possession.'*^ Sajring which, he rushed out 
of the hotel without even shutting the doors 
after him ; such was his agitation ; and hurried 
to the society of his drunken associates to 
drown in new excesses the miseries which over- 
whelmed him. 

^' My father is dead," said he, as he entered 
the room where they were assembled. Where- 
upon these dirty parasites raised a loud cry 
of congratulation, that their patron and dupe 
had come into possession of his fortune. But 
he heard them not — ^his thoughts were on his 
D 5 
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sister — on the sadden death of her, of whose 
honour and aflfeciion he had been so jealous — 
whose death came from his hand. 

'' So young — so good !^ murmured Bostayig. 

New shouts of laughter followed this involun- 
tary excUmation. 

^^ And so handsome !^' 

^^ Are you mad t'" said one of the most fami- 
liar of his creatures. ^* What a strange funeral 
oration over a dead father — ^the respectable 
Marquis '" 

In an instant, waking from the reverie in 
which this soliloquy escaped him, he cast a look 
of rage and fury upon the daring jester, who 
had ventured to touch upon his father^s memory, 
and without condescending to utter one syllable 
of explanation upon a subject, with which he 
never meant to trust his friends, he hastily 
quitted their presence. 

To endeavour to describe the state to which 
the infatuated young man'^s mind was now re- 
duced or exalted, would be impossible — the 
sharpest agonies of remorse filled his heart. It 
was but too clear to him that to his own ferocity 
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and abruptness, the death of his strangely-loved 
sister was entirely attributable; and to that 
event, wholly unaccounted for by any natural 
causes to the Marquis, might unquestionably be 
traced that of his father. Whither could he 
fly to hide his anguish — whither could he turn 
for consolation J He walked rapidly along the 
streets. Having reached the ramparts, the very 
silence starUed him ; he crossed the river — ^he 
abandoned himself to every excess of grief, which 
excited his constitutional infirmity in a more 
dreadful degree. He threw himself upon the 
ground, called upon the name of his murdered 
Hellione, and even bit the earth which had swal- 
lowed her up. In fact, his own account of his 
sufiPerings fully justifies that, which no longer 
remains a question of doubt, that in inheriting 
the vices of his ancestors, he also inherited their 
insanity. 

Arousing himself in a paroxysm of frenzy 
firom a lucid interval of comparative repose, 
during which tears had come to his relief, he 
started to his feet again, and an insatiable 
anxiety for action seized him ; he felt that he 
d6 
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could only conquer his mkery by violent exertion, 
and he ran rapidly and eagerly towards the hills, 
on which stand the romantic ViUeneuve and St. 
Andre, taking however the most difficult paths, 
laughing and crying hysterically, as he scrambled 
up the sides of the acclivities. The combination 
of his fedings as to Hellione was terrible ; but, 
as regarded the mass of crime he had committed, 
remorse, alas ! was not among the number. 

Just as it was dark, an open gate presented 
itself to his view; almost imoonsciously he 
entered by it, into the church of the Chartreuse 
of Villeneuve — ^he passed through the corridor 
ipto a court-yard — ^thence he walked into the 
burying-ground. He walked there amongst the 
tombs, unconscious that they toere tombs; he 
lost his way in the cloisters, and little as he 
cared what became of him, endeavoured to re- 
trace his steps, — ^his effort, however, was vain, 
for the gates had been closed upon him. 

By what influence he was affected beyond that 
of the mental excitement and bodily fatigue he 
had undergone since he had quitted his un- 
worthy companions, it is impossible to say ; but 
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a combination of these natural eflPects was suffi- 
cient to account for his fiUling asleep where he 
was, without caring to exert himself further for 
extrication from a shelter which, however ill- 
suited, spiritually speaking, to his case or con- 
dition, at least covered his aching head, and 
ensured him a resting-place for the night. 

In the evening of that very day, a person 
arrived at Avignon by the river, 'from the 
Camargue, who, upon landing, directed his steps 
towards the hotel of the Marquis de Gruentaz. 
He was a young man, thin and pale, the sallow- 
ness of whose countenance was rendered almost 
ghastly, by the marks of wounds which must 
have been recently inflicted on it. 

He reached the house ; gazed up at its win- 
dows with a melancholy satisfaction, and smiled 
in the midst of his evident suffering, as if he 
had awakened from a frightful dream, and wel- 
comed the approach of some long-hoped-for hap- 
piness. His countenance seemed to express the 
delightful anticipations of a son about to be 
restored to a father — of a lover on the eve of 
regaining his mistress. He crossed the street. 
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It was dear, by his manner, that he was igno- 
rant of what had recently hiq^pened m the house 
which he approached. As he drew near the 
gate, his anxiety gave him new life and energy, 
and without waiting either for inquiry or con- 
sideration, he entered the deserted, dilapidated 
hotel, whence nobody ever saw him return. 
« « « « « 

It may now perhaps be as weU to throw a 
little light upon the '^ events of other days i^ to 
which, according to the belief of the dead Mar- 
quis de Gruentaz, the evils which had been fore- 
told, had fallen upon his family 

One hundred and fifteen years before the 
occurrence of the circumstances which have 
been here recorded — ^that is to say, in the year 
1658, six persons were assembled under the 
trees in the court-yard of the little convent of 
the Carmelites, at Villeneuve. Two of them 
proceeded to the gate, and the Superior of the 
house, then a dependency of the Garmelite con- 
vent at Avignon, delivered over to them a young 
and beautiful girl, from whom she appeared to 
part with deep regret ; their affection seemed 
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mutual, and nothing but the cheering presence 
of an extremely, fine young man, evidently her 
accepted lover, would have forced a smile to 
move her rosy lips, or checked a tear which 
seemed ready to flow from her sparkling eyes, 
over her long and beautiful eyelashes. 

The young couple were so perfectly hand- 
some — 

" So justly formed to meet by Nature," 

that even the three persons who accompanied 
them, could not refrain from looking at them 
with delight and satisfaction, rejoicing that &te 
had propitiously destined iixem. for each other ; 
and nothing could equal the grace with which 
the young bride, bending before the Superior 
(their hands clasped in each other's), offered 
her, as a pledge of her affection, a portrait of 
herself, painted by Mignard ; in which she was 
represented in the dress of a nun, smiling with a 
sort of innocent malice at the world, and carry- 
ing in the folds of her woollen robe, woven by 
her own hands, tufts of roses, which she had 
learned to forget. 
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Let US see how events realized the flattering 
hopes which this union excited. Nine years 
after this marriage, a series of horrors occurred, 
in which the husband and his brother were in- 
volved, and which ended in the murder of the 
lovely wife, who after receiving thirteen wounds 
with knives on her beautiful person, was hurled 
lifeless from one of the windows of that hus- 
band's house. 

Far from anticipating such a result, this 
lovely creature delighted to exchange the faith- 
ful friendship of the Carmelite sisters, for the 
love of this graceful cavalier, who was no other 
than the Maequis de Ganges ! 

From this monster, whose name is never men- 
tioned without horror, and whose memory is 
held in detestation, and upon whom, and his 
descendants, rested a curse, the Marquis de 
Gruentaz was descended in a right line ; but, 
as in consequence of a clause in a will, by 
which his father succeeded to a large estate, the 
family name was changed, the near relationship 
of the Marquis, to the De Ganges family, was 
not generally known; still he himself could nev^r 
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get rid of the oonsciousnefls of his liability to 
be visited for the sins of his ancestors. 

The Marquis, who was of the elder branch, 
had been brought up at Montpellidr, and nobody 
recollected the period when, under his iSunily 
name as the Chevalier de Ganges, he engaged in 
the early wars of Louis XV. If any ancient 
soldier lives to remember G-ANOEs-LE-BALAFBi, 
he would perhaps be puzzled to fancy that the 
late-departed, complacent old gentleman, had 
been the comet of dragoons of other days, so 
well known to the Imperialists ; although, as we 
have seen, he did not hesitate to show his face, 
upon which appeared the dreadful wound, which 
has already been described. 

The portrait of the beautiful victim of her 
husband^s violence, which she had given to the 
Superior on their separation, still smiling, as its 
lovely original had smiled, upon her ill-fated 
marriage, remained for many years exhibited 
amongst the pictures of numerous other bene- 
factors to the convent ; but the CarmeUtes hav- 
ing sold their house at Villeneuve to the Chart- 
reuse, the likeness of the beautiful nun, whose 
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name was unbiown to the new possessors of 
the convent, was hang up in the corridor, as St. 
Rose, and became an object of veneration to the 
ignorant laity, and of the admiration of more 
than one monk. 

It was at the foot of this very pictmre that 
Bostaing, overcome by fatigue and exertion — ^the 
last survivor of the race of which this beautiful 
St. Rose was, in &ct, the wretched source — fell 
into a feverish sleep and dreamt. To describe 
the dreams by which he was tormented, the 
dreadful visions which were conjured up during 
his feverish slumbers, would be vain. At length, 
worn out with imaginary miseries, he started 
from his resting-place, and placing both his 
hands on his forehead, which seemed bursting 
under a rim of iron, he cast his eyes round the 
walls of the corridor, and beheld close to him 
the portrait of the Marchioness de Ganges. 

Not all the horrid spectres, not all the dread- 
ful visions, which had bewildered him in his 
dreams — not all the thoughts and recollections 
of blood and crime which filled his mind and 
memory — could produce an eflPect equal to that 
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which the sight of this picture created. It was 
so strong — so striking a likeness of the lost 
Hellione, that the idea of its being a painting 
vanished from his highly^xcited mind ; he be- 
lieved it to be her — his sister — ^the sister he had 
mmrdered. 

He threw himself upon his knees before it — 
he wept — he implored mercy — pardon. His 
sight failed him ; after a struggle, he again 
raised his eyes to the animated canvass. Still it 
smiled. .He raved — fear, dread, every bitter 
pang that Providence can iniBict upon sin and 
infamy %led his heart ; he could no longer bear 
the sight of that innocent smile, which seemed 
to have been perpetuated in the person of his 
ancestress to torment and torture the last of her 
race. He turned away from the object, which 
he coidd no longer bear to look upon. He 
hastily quitted the corridor, but still the beau* 
tiful vision was before him, strewing his path 
with roses imbued with blood. 

The monks, who were by this time moving 
about, were perfectly astonished by the conduct 
of Cruentaz ; and not knowing exactly by what 
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meaoB he had become aa inmate of the convent, 
and believing, as they naturally might by his 
manner, that he was mad, gave him to under- 
stand that he was quite at liberty to depart 
whenever he chose, and even seconded the hint 
by " suiting the action to the word,^ and open- 
ing the gate. • Oruentaz, without noticing them, 
quitted the place, and pursued his course across 
the country ; every object that his eye rested 
upon presenting to his disordered senses, the 
figure of his murdered sister. 

Tired, and wretched, and faint, he again 
crossed the river, and, perfectly unconscious of 
the course he was taking, re-entered Avignon, 
and more likely from the force of habit, than 
from any settled intention, found himself oppo- 
site what was now his own house. The moment 
he was conscious of the fact, he rushed into it, 
as if to hide himself from the gaze of man. 

At the sight of his home, his iron heart was 
softened, and grief resumed its empire over it. 
He ascended the stairs — entered the suite of 
apartments — wandered amongst them for some 
time apparently regardless of surrounding ob- 
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jects, and deeply buried in thought. The wind 
whistled through the rooms, the doors of which 
had been taken off previous to the funeral cere- 
mony, and had not been put up again, and of 
which many of the windows had been broken on 
the night of the fire. He found a good deal of 
the wainscoting half-burnt, the ceilings cracked, 
the plaster broken from the walls, and the hang- 
ings blackened. He looked at the scene of 
devastation, but did not appear to recollect the 
cause of all these disasters ; that portion of his 
life seemed to be forgotten. 

The sight of one room alone, seemed to awaken 
him to a sense of his existence ; — it was that, in 
which his sister had lived, till the night of the 
fire. The sashes of the windows had been broken, 
and the north-easterly wind had blown in the 
dry leaves of autumn, which were whirling about 
in little eddies upon the floor. Over a richly- 
gilt oak cabinet, hung a piece of wainscot de- 
tached from the wall, waving in the air like the 
leaf of a book. Bostaing cast his eyes towards 
the ceiling, where he beheld a dark and deep 
cleft, from the edges of which hung long cob- 
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webs wafted to and fro in the fitfiil breeze 
— ^there reigned in the place a silence — a deso- 
lation — an air of nobility, and marks of ruin, of 
which it is difficult to describe the effect. 

The heir of the deserted dwelling turned him- 
self round — ^the canopy of a bed, its curtains 
torn, still rested over the remains of a couch, 
covered with ashes — the half-burnt mattress 
was concealed by the quilt and blankets — ^against 
the wall, a white cross, surmounted by a nail, 
pointed out the spot where Hellione — ^the lost, 
the lovely Hellione, was wont to hang the image 
of her suffering Saviour. 

Moved by an impulse which might have acted 
upon one more sane and rational than Gruentaz, 
the bereaved brother lifted one of the tattered 
curtains. Scarcely had he touched it, before he 
started back in an agony of terror and surprise — 
he returned to the bed — drew his hand over his 
eyes — listened — again lifted the curtain — ^again 
held it up for a moment, when overcome with 
horror, he again retreated — stifling, at the risk 
almost of his life, a cry of desperation and dismay 
which gurgled like a death-rattle in his throat. 
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Beneath the curtains of the deserted bed 
of his dead sister, Bostaing had seen a corpge ! 

Bold as a lion in his madness, when ronsed, 
Bostaing discredited the evidence of his own 
eyes — ^he thought it was a vision — ^he was not to 
be daunted — ^he resolved to be satisfied ; and in 
leaning over the bed, to assure himself of the 
fact, one of the feet of the couch gave way, and 
the mattress falling over, the corpse sliding in 
the same direction, fell slowly against Gmentaz, 
exhibiting to his view a ghastly mutilated coun- 
tenance. In tr}'ing to avoid th^ contact, 
Gmentaz missed his footing, and the putrid 
face of the dead tenant of his sister^s bed, lay 
close to his. 

Bostaing disengaged himself from this horrible 
union, and rushed to one of the broken windows 
for air — ^but his reason was gone — entirely gone. 
He returned to the horrid spectacle — he saw — 
he knew it was the corpse of Tiburcius. But in 
the freniy of the moment, convinced that he had 
killed him on the Gamargue — ^he believed it was 
a vision — a vision so dreadful, that he cried in 
im agony of terror, " What ! am I to see them 
1 
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all ! — Tiburcius, Bartos, D^Onis, all that I have 
kiUed — ^killed — yes, yes — that / have killed !"'' 
In this paroxysm of insanity inherent in his 
family, the wretched Bostaing could not quit the 
&tal room — ^he was aware of his wretched state 
— he could not find the door — ^he could not call 
for help — ^his brain burned — his sight fiuled him 
— ^he fainted. 

While in this state of insensibility to all 
surrounding objects, Bostaing beheld in his 
trance the vision of St. Bose, the murdered 
MarchionMs de Ganges, still smiling, as he 
had seen her in the picture. The sight re- 
vivified him — ^with a shriek of horror he ex- 
claimed, 

" Away, away with it ! — My sister — ^my poor 
murdered sister ; you will kiU me I**** 

His terror at the sight amounted almost to 
raving madness : he fell prostrate, as he fancied, 
before the figure which imagination had pre- 
sented to his mind, aad his head rested upon the 
floor. This proud, impetuous man, — this mur- 
derer without belief, without religion, without 
fear of man, or mercy towards him, — was hum- 
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bled and abased — ^the hour of atonement was at 
length at hand — he peayed ! 

It may easily be conceived, that the death of 
the old Marquis did not cause any very great 
sensation in Avignon, where he and his family 
had led such a retired life ; but the conduct of 
his son certainly (Ud attract attention, from the 
circumstance of his sudden disappearance inune- 
diately after the funeral; since which event, 
excepting on the day immediately following it, 
when he had been seen traversing the streets in 
the most extraordinary maimer, nobody had 
either seen or heard of him. 

People, who had little business of their own 
to do, began to make inquiries about him — nqne 
of his boon companions could give any account 
of aim, and the inhabitants of the sacred city of 
the Pope laid their heads together, and won- 
dered what the meaning of all they had seen and 
heard, connected with the dark, deserted house 
of Cruentaz could possibly be. Surmises turned 
to rumours, hints and insinuations superseded 
mere fancies, till at length reports were spread, 

VOL. II. e 
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which induced the Vice Legate to order the 
commander of the Roman troops to arrest 
the Marquis Oruentaz, if he were shut up in his 
hotel. 

Such was the character of the house, as re- 
garded popular feeling, that not one human 
being had ventured to cross the threshold of 
the gate, althou^ it had been for some time 
left open ; but on the morning of the military 
visit, a considerable crowd assembled in the 
street to hear its result — and what toas the 
result i After searching the house in every 
part, they found at the foot of a bed in one of 
the rooms a corpse, so disfigured and so far de- 
composed as not to be recognisable ; but which, 
of course, finding it where they did, they con- 
cluded to be that of the young Gruentaz. They 
accordingly drew up SLproeia-verbal of his death, 
and the discovery of. his body; and ihe body 
was interred without much ceremony — ^no ser- 
vant being found in the establishment, nor any 
human being to take charge of the hotel. But 
this legal decision did not give universal satis- 
faction, nor did the facts obtain general belief; 
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for such is the disposition of the superstitious, 
to prefer the marvelious to the probable, that 
some people were ready to swear that they had 
seen Bostamg at midnight at the foot of St. 
Agricole, while others were convinced that they 
had themselves beheld him walking on the 
banks of the Rhone, close by the bridge of St. 
Banezat. One woman declared, that she had 
watched with her own eyes (as if she could have 
watched with any other person^s) a man kneel- 
ing among the tombs in the cemetery ; and the 
boatmen ayerred, that he had been seen walk- 
ii^ on the Gamargue with a cross upon his 
breast: although how, considering the time, 
and the distance of Avignon from that uncer- 
tain islet, they should have had an opportunity 
of witnessing his patrol upon the unholy spot, 
did not seem entirely clear. However, all these 
rumours died away in time — ^the gates of the 
hotel were closed by the Oonunander of the 
troops, and the stories about it, lost their inter- 
est, until at last total forgetfidness of the family 
grew out of the indifference which so generally 
reigned. 

£ 2 
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Six months had elapsed when the brother of 
the Chevalier D'^Onis, whom BostaiDg, as we 
know, had killed in a duel, and who had attained 
considerable eminence in the church, was called 
to Rhodez on some business ; and being a stran- 
ger in the place, he was mightily startled one 
day during his temporary residence there, by 
the approach of an old woman, who, after fol- 
lowing him for some time, came up to him and 
placed a note in his hand, begging him to r^ad 
it immediately. 

The Priest, although a most excellent and 
pious man, was not quite proof against the sight 
of a billet-doux, placed so expressively in his 
hands, by so respectable a looking person 'as his 
now old friend. 

He opened the note and read. 

" A person**^ — it was so well contrived as to 
leave it quite in doubt whether it was a lady or 
gentleman who wrote — '^ a person who has seen 
you pass the window, entreats you to call this 
evening, at eight o'^clock, at the house whence 
this is dated ; you will then know the writer, 
and the motives for this request."*" 
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The invitation was one which the good priest 
felt he could not conscientiously decline ; and 
accordingly, as soon it was dark, he proceeded 
towards the Cathedral, and turning to his left 
found himself in the BtM dies Hebdomadaires^ 
— since rendered notorious by the tragedy of 
Fualdes, — and although somewhat disgusted 
by the appearance of the neighbourhood, 
directed his steps to the house pointed out 
in the missive. When he reached it, its as- 
pect was by no means inviting, but self-as- 
sured by the purity of his intentions, he 
took the deciding measure of tapping at its 
door. 

He knocked ; and while waiting for admission, 
the weathercock on the gable end of the roof, 
twirling on its rusty stock, afforded a very re- 
spectable imitation of a screech-owl, the two 
flaming eyes of a huge black cat at the same 
time glistening on him, from the grating of the 
cellar. 

The old body who had given him the note 
opened the door, and wholly ignorant as to 
whom or what he was about to see, he mounted 
£ 8 
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the stairs; she preceding him with a light. 
Arrived at the door of the room on the first 
floor, she pushed it open, and he found himself 
alone with a man of whom he had no recol- 
lection. 

Dark matted hair covered the countenance of 
the haggard creature, worn to the bone, and 
nearly bent double. He was dressed in filthy 
clothes, like those of a gravedigger, smelling 
of churchyards. His weakness overcame his 
habitual civility, he could not rise from his seat 
to receive his visiter ; and when, after an effort, 
he spoke, the good priest looked round him to 
ascertain whence a voice so hollow and so death- 
like could proceed. 

" ProvidencCy^^ said the unknown one, ^'has 
been kind and gracious to me, in giving me the 
opportunity of imploring forgiveness of one of 
those whom I have so deeply injured.'*^ 

" Sir,'' said D'Onis, " you are mistaken, 
you cannot have injured me — I do not even 
know you.*" 

" No, no,'' said the other, " the vengeance of 
Heaven has so changed the face of the murderer 
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that you do not remember me. Look at me ; 
look at me weU.^ 

Saying which, he held his face to the lamp. 
Under the appearance of haggard age, D^Onis 
recognised the bice of a young man — he saw 
who it was, and started back with smrprise and 
indignation. 

'^ Ah !^ said the guilty one, fiiUing on his 
knees, ^' take your revenge — trample me under 
your feet — I can bear aU — all — ^but do not kill 
me — spare me a few days. For oh! how I 
dread what is to foUow after death !^ 
^ Do I see before me,^ said the astonished 
t)'Onis, the invincible terror of Avignon, whose 
sword defied the world i This despair, this 
humiliation, melt me to pity. Marquis,^ con- 
tinued he, in a firm tone, ^' I see — I appreciate 
the sufferings to which you are subjected. If 
I can alleviate them in any degree, command me. 
It is useless recalling what is past — as far as 
mortal man can forgive another, I forgive you.**" 

" Blessings on you," said the wretched 
Bostaing, for Bostaing it was. '' When I saw 
E 4 
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you pass this house in which I have buried 
myself, to shun mankind, whom I have basely 
injured, and to whom I am odious — I seized 
upon the hope of humbling myself before you, 
the happiness of whose fEmiily I destroyed — 
you, the pious minister of Heaven. If my life 
could serve as an expiation, give me but time, 
and you should have it. I never feared death — 
I — Ah r said he to himself, " what ! — proud 
still — still vun — still boasting! Down, down ; 
crawl, crawl, worm, tiU the hour comes when you 
shall bum eternally f ^ 

He paused for a few seconds after this excite- 
ment, and then proceeded : 

^' But you are too generous ; therefore, as you 
pardon and pity me, let me confide to you my 
wishes with regard to the property which I pos- 
sess, but am determined never to enjoy. I would 
have the whole of it revert to the convent of 
the Chartreuse, at Yilleneuve, and other similar 
establishments, so that I may obtain the prayers 
of the reli^ous for my soul, when this miserable 
body shall have ceased to exist.'^ 
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*' Rely upon me,'"* said D'Onis ; " but still 
hope for a longer life, amended and repentant, 
do not renounce the world.**^ 

*'*' It is closed against me for ever,^ said Bos- 
tidng, ^' the destiny of our family must be ful- 
filled — blood will have blood — and atonement 
only can expiate the crimes of that ^ blood, the 
last drops of which are in my veins. My life is 
over. Nobody ever knew my griefs, nobody ever 
understood my feelings. I was called a tiger ; 
but they knew me not. Think too, when eveiy 
effort to conquer our feelings has been made — 
when every sacrifice has been oi&red to pleasure, 
to passion — ^and upon reflection we see what has 
occurred, and what is to come. What — what 
remsdnsf 

" Religion," said D'Onis ; " the comfort of 
the strong, the support of the weak."" 

" Ah !**" said Rostaing, shuddering, " the ter- 
rors of tha^^—'^ 

" Have better courage, Marquis,"** said D'Onis ; 
"repent, fervently— sincerely, but do not de- 
spair — ^the love — ^"^ 

" — Love, love !"' interrupted Rostaing, look- 
£ 5 
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ing intently on the ceiling, and muttering some 
name which his spiritual comforter did not un- 
derstand — ^And then followed a scene of horror, 
which it would be difficult indeed to describe. 
His eyes starting open, were fixed to one point 
— ^terror agitated hb countenance, his breast 
heaved — ^he muttered incoherently — 

" Hah ! — ^there — there you are — ^that robe — 
those roses. — Ha ! — ha ! — I killed him — ^yes — 
your lover — go— go, leave me — that hated smile 
— ^what would you have! — See — see — see — she 
laughs r 

And then the wretched man burst into* a fit 
of horrid laughter. 

" Qt>— go, leave me — I hate you — I hate your 
smile, I want to sleep — go, or I shall die — ^'^ 

He started up suddenly, his hair standing on 
.end, and raising his arms over his head, he cried, 
at the very top of his voice, 

" By Heaven ! Monsieur D'Onis, I will kill 
you again !" 

This was the last gleam of consciousness, sub- 
sequently his paroxysm became that of raving 
madness. 
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'' What does this mean T said the astonished 
priest to the woman of the house, who, upon 
hearing the outbreak, had hurried into the 
room. 

'^ It means, sir,^' said she, ^' that it is mid- 
night ; therefore your reverence had better go ; 
your friend will be incapable of speaking to 
you till to-morrow. It is at this hour the fit 
comes on." 

" What is the cause of all this T said D'Onis. 

" Why,'' said the old woman, " I think he 
has been a bad one in his time, and is now 
repenting ; but by what he says about the robe 
of a Carmelite, and all that, I think, saving your 
Reverence's presence, he has run away with a 
nun. His uncle — ^ 

" What, has he an uncle then f said the 
priest. " Why, then, does he lo^e with you f" 

^^ His uncle, sir," said the woman, ^^ is one of 
the canons of the cathedral ; it was on his 
account that he came here. But his reverence 
is too ill to stir out, and my lodger will neither 
live with him nor leave this house ; he eats 
nothing but bread, and drinks nothing but 
E 6 
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water ; and I am sure, unless you can do some- 
thing to console him, he cannot survive much 
longer, for I see him waste away day by day.'**' 

In the best possible spirit, and with the most 
genuine feeling of piety and kindness, lyOnis, 
who was quite of the same opinion as the old 
landlady, as to the duration c^ Bostaing^s exist- 
ence, resolved to extend his stay at Hhodez for 
a few days longer. He paid the wretched man 
daily visits, and recdved from him many con- 
fessions, some of them of a nature most terriUe; 
still his sense of duty overcame every other 
feeling, and he resolved to exert all his energies 
to restore the suffering sinner, by whose hand 
. his own brother had faUen, to a state of tran- 
quillity. 

There was no time to be lost ki the attempt. 
He sank gradually, but rapidly ; and his once 
Herculean frame was now wasted to a shadow. 
His voice grew weaker, his> body was bent ; but, 
in his lucid intervals, the endeavour to awaken 
in his mind, hope for the future, was vain; never- 
theless, every day and night did the good man 
visit Biostaing, and incessant were his efforts to 
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counteract the effects of the unhappy culprit^s 
despau* of forgiveness in another world. In vain 
were all the consolations of absolution proffered 
to him — ^his frenzied mind seemed in the midst 
of all his consciousness of quiet unfitted for 
sincere repentance ; .and although constantly 
employed in reading the Holy Scriptures during 
D'Onis'^s temporary absence, his Bible lay more 
frequently open at the history of the remorse of 
Judas, than at the penitence of St. Peter. 

After some days, 'Eostaing certainly became 
more quiet; one night his exceQent friend left 
him weak but composed, and expected to find 
hhn the next day in the same improved state. 
The night had been colder than usual ; a thick 
fog obscured the sky, and the weathercock 
grated harshly on its pivot in the shifting wind 
more than was its wont. D'Onis returned, and 
the penitent knew him when he approached him. 
He spoke to him ; but his eyes remained riveted 
on a crucifix. D^Onis watched what he hoped 
was his devotion, fancying, however, that the 
end of his existence was not far distant. 

In an instant came a paroxysm. Again he 
1 
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beheld the vision of St. Boae. Again he screamed 
— cried — tore his hair — uttered some unintel- 
ligible words — stretched forth his arms towards 
the spectre, at once the object of his love and 
dread ; when, turning suddenly round, and start- 
ing from the floor on which he had fallen, he 
beheld his companion sitting on his bed, watch- 
ing the progress of his delirium with intense 
anxiety and interest. The sight brought to his 
mind the thought of the corpse of Tiburcius 
upon the couch of Hellione. He started back 
with a cry of horror. 

Totally ignorant of the cause of this new 
accession of £Emcy, D^Onis jumped up in order 
to console and support him, but he rushed from 
him with the greatest dread and alarm. He 
burst into tears, entreating pardon a thousand 
times ; but the instant that the good priest en- 
deavoured to convince him of his delusion — 
whence arising he knew not — and caught him 
by the arm to allay his terror, his fury knew no 
bounds ; he dashed himself violently against the 
walls of the room, and screaming in a voice 
which made the windows vibrate, " Tiburcius — 
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Hellione — ^theyare alive— they love each other!''' 
fell senseless on the floor. 

D'^Onis rushed to his assistance — all further 
care was superfluous — The elder branch of the 
House of Ganges, was extinct \ 

1 In the fifOi volume of '<aiiiMC^2^6re»/' p. 149, the reader 
will find a meet interesting history of the barbarities of the 
ancestors of this unhappy man, which were supposed to have 
entailed upon his family and himself the miseries by which 
they were oppressed and finally exterminated. 
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So much has been said and read on the truism 
touching the turning of great events upon 
small ones, that it might seem, in the year 
1838— ^(alas ! — ^before this reaches the reader's 
eye, it will be 1 839) — something like a work of 
supererogation to endeavour to bring any thing 
to light, whiiSh has for its avowed object a fur- 
ther iUustration of a doctrine so universally re- 
ceived. But having, in a pursuit after light 
reading for leisure hours, discovered, some six 
weeks since, a work in eleven volumes (large 
quarto), written by a shamefully-neglected Ger- 
man author — ^the Baron Yon ZUppzlopp— de- 
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voted to a new exemplification of the wonderful 
results of trifles, I could not resist the desire of 
bringing it in some shape before my readers. 

Having in the course of a month, skimmed 
the surface of the work, it appeared to me 
that a literal translation, of Baron Zlippzlopp'^s 
eleven volumes would be somewhat too much 
for the generaUty of English readers ; and al- 
though the liberaUty of our leading publishers 
(there are exceptions to all general rules) never 
was more remarkable than at the present mo- 
ment, still it seemed doubtful whether even the 
princely munificence of Albemarle-street itself, 
could be justly exhibited towards so elaborated 
a history, turning, as it does, upon a subject 
which I — ^perhaps unjustly as regards the Baron 
— conceived might be Pemmicamd into a com- 
paratively few pages. If, in consequence of my 
presumptuous endeavours to compress, I destroy 
the effect of his eleven substantial tomes, my 
only comfort is, that the Baron Zlippzlopp now 
rests under the floor of the church of St. Peter 
at Heidelberg, not hkely to be disturbed by the 
noise of reviews or the explosion of magazines. 
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The history of Widdlezig — unquestionably 
true — ^is one which, I fear» must suffer much 
from the compression of which I speak ; but it 
will suffer more from the necessary omission of 
the baron^s reflections and considerations, com- 
parisons and deductions, and all such other ad- 
juncts to the main history. However, if the 
incidents which occur in the course of the narra- 
tive seem to come huddling on, helter-skelter, 
too rapidly, and without due and prudential 
well-regulated order, the reader must make 
allowances, from knowing that eleven volumes 
of philosophy and argument have been, for the 
especial service of this work, squeezed into 
scarcely more than twice as many pages. 

I have taken one liberty with the author, 
which, considering he is in his grave, I have done 
with the greater security. His book is written 
in the first person, and Widdlezig's story is 
made a narrative — I have ventured to let Wid- 
dlezig speak for himself, and instead of trusting 
to Zlippzlopp^s interpretation, allow him, as I 
find him capable of doing, to express his own 
feelings under all the curious circumstances 
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with which he was mixed up. — Henceforth then, 

WlDDLEZIG LOaUITUB. 

» 

^'So, my dea^ Baron Zlippzlopp, you are 
anxious to hear my history,^ said I, to the dear- 
est friend I ever had, and the soundest philoso- 
pher I ever knew. 

'^ I am,*"" said Zlippzlopp. 

" Wen then ^" 

And after this, I shall omit all the ques- 
tions and answers, (47,586 of which, with their 
answers, occupy four- volumes and a half of the 
work,) and let Widdlezig^s narrative go on, as if 
he were publishing his memoirs, instead of con- 
versing with his friend. 

'^ It is a wise child that knows his own father,"" 
said I (Widdlezig) — ^to know his mother is not 
quite so difficult an affair ; but I knew neither 
&ther nor mother. My male parent, as I have 
since learned, was somewhere about seventy 
when he married my female parent, who was 
at that time twenty-two, and from what I can 
collect, particularly fond of hussars and poodles. 
After the honeymoon, when my respectable 
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father, whose appearance at the time of his 
third marriage (having had no issue by the two 
first), with my mother, reminded every body 
who saw him of ihe official description of a line- 
of-batde ship in an admiralty-list, pierced for 
eighty-two, but carrying seventy-four, chose to 
make a tour of Europe with his lady, partly to 
amuse her^ and partly to avoid the remarks of 
hii3 kind and considerate friends and neighbours. 

They were accompanied by a Count Waggen- 
heim, and a beautiful milk-white curly poodle — 
quite a love of a dog — ^to whom it appeared the 
young Baroness Widdlezig^s affections were 
devoted; or if not exclusively devoted, divided 
only by the charming Waggenheim. 

Well, of all the beauty of the tour, and all the 
odd adventures, and the way in which my poor 
dear father walked out at this place to see a 
view, or rode out at another place to see a 
friend, or how my young mother staid at home 
when my father was out, or how she went out 
when he staad at home, or how the poodle was 
washed and curled, or how the Count Waggen- 
heim sang duets with the Baroness in the shade 
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in the summer, or took exercise in the cool of 
the autumn, or whatever it was, I, of course, 
recollect nothing, seeing that I was not bom. 
But, at last, I was bom ; and, although uncon- 
scious of the fact at the time myself, I have 
since heard, that however delighted my father 
might have been at such an acquisition, my mo- 
ther, whose habits, tastes, prejudices, and prin- 
ciples had conduced to make her think that such 
a ^^ pledge"" (as a child is called) was a most in- 
convenient addition to the travelling party, con- 
sidered me as something which would greatly 
interfere with the comforts of their journey 
after her recovery, and especially with the ac- 
commodation of her darling poodle, for whi(;h, 
as we have seen, she had the greatest regard. 

Now it so happened, that in the town where 
my dear parentis confinement — quite unexpected 
by my father, for they had not been married 
more than seven months — ^took place, a certain 
Mr. Von Doddle, a most worthy and exemplary 
protestant clergyman, with a very charming wife, 
was established. Mr. Von Doddle christened 
me, and my mother was charmed with Mr. Von 
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Doddle ; and so, after numerous discussions 
with two physicians, the Von Doddles, and 
Count Waggenheim, my mother, balancing in 
her mind the danger of moving so young an in- 
fant as myself on a tour, in the absence of any 
nurse whom she could trust, or of accommodar 
tion for her, if such a person could be found — 
the inconvenience of having so young a child in 
the carriage, and the difficulty of finding a place 
for the poodle, who could not bear the variations 
of the weather outside, in case the child were 
brought in, induced my affectionate mother to 
leave me in charge of the Von Doddles. 

AU this is of course traditionary, as far as I 
am concerned — I knew nothing of it. I felt no 
pang at parting with my parents, and as I was 
not conscious of their presence then, so never 
did I see them afterwards, although my father and 
mother lived many years after I was bom, — when 
the poodle died, I never exactly ascertained — of 
Count Waggenheim I knew more afterwards. 

The Von Doddles were good, kind people, 
and as I grew up T loved the Von Doddles, and 
whatever allowance they had for educating me, 
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I am sure they behaved liberaUy to me, but 
I never was sent for home. My mother, 
although she knew I was hers^ did not want a 
growing boy to make her look an old mother ; 
and my father, from something that occurred 
after his return with Count Waggenheim, did 
not feel so much paternal affection as he might 
perhaps have entertained for me, if he had not 
been blessed with two or three kind friends who 
hinted to him the advantage he might derive, 
and the increase he might secure to his domestic 
happiness, if he would but just watch under such 
a window on such a night, or wait in such a 
passage on some other nigfat, or burst into his 
lady's chamber at such an hour, or break open 
her writing-desk or dressing-case at some other 
hour. So, between my papa and my mamma, I 
was left pursuing my education at Mr. Von 
Doddle's till I was hard upon fourteen years of 
age. 

For seven years before this period I recollect 
how kind and indulgent the good Von Doddle 
was to me. He never tlroubled me to learn any 
thmg — ^never scolded me — never beat me — never 
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aaw wrong in the thing I did. He knew I must 
in time become Baron Widdlezig, and therefore 
he treated me with all due tenderness ; and the 
Von Doddles had a little daughter about my 
own age, with black eyes, and black curly hair, 
and pretty feet and ancles, and such rosy lips ! 
and Von Doddle and his wife were delighted to 
see us play about together; and Von Doddle used 
to look at Mrs. Von Doddle and say, '^ I should 
not wonder, eh T — And Mrs. Von Doddle would 
look at Mr. Von Doddle and say, ^' Nonsense, 
dear," — by which, and from putting one little 
thing and another together, I have since made up 
my mind that they thought Bertha Von Doddle 
would some day become Baroness Widdlezig. 
I know I loved her then^ better than any thing 
in all the world beside. 

Every month letters came from my father or 
my mother saying, that the next week I was to 
be fetched home ; but I believe the longer my 
legs grew, the less my young mother wanted to 
see me at our house ; for I must, when I was 
fourteen, have been taller than herself, and as 
she detested my person when I was a baby, it 
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was by no means likely that she would approve 
of it at a later period ; so I went on not caring, 
and every day growing fonder of Bertha, who 
was so quick, and so clever, and taught me all 
sorts of things in natural history, which set me 
agog to become a practical zoologist ; and I 
used to hunt after specimens for her little mu- 
seum for hours, too happy if I could bring home 
any thing which would obtain from her one of 
her sweet smiles. 

At last came the letter — I toas to be sent for 
the next week — ^taken to the home of my father, 
and duly received at the castle of Widdlezig — 
and, oh ! what a day it was to me ! Wholly 
estranged from my parents by conduct which I 
was quite old enough to think extremely un- 
natural, and devoted to Bertha. — Oh ! Bertha 
was so pretty, such a sweet little figure ! I could 
not help crying bitterly when I heard the sum- 
mons read which was in seven days to tear me 
from my dear play-feUow — ^it had just grown to 
something more than that — I loved Bertha — 
and I know, — why I never will tell, — ^but I know 
that dear Bertha loved me. 

VOL. II. F 
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All preparations were made for my departure. 
Von Doddle was exceedingly out of spirits — 
he had his views. Mrs. Von Doddle did not 
like to part with me, good kind woman, and 
Bertha did nothing but cry, bless her little kind 
aflfectionate heart — I could not bear to see it 
beat, which I did, as her bosom heaved up and 
down under the tucker she had recently taken 
to wear. 

It seemed perhaps unnatural to shrink from 
going to my home — but I was in fact going from 
my home. Cast off in favour of a poodle dog, 
I had been left for nearly fourteen years, until 
my poor father — I mean the venerable husband 
of my beautiful mother — ^had reached an age 
vdien his eyes could scarcely have been glad- 
dened by my appearance, even supposing they 
had not been opened several years before, and I 
own that the bitterest pang I had ever yet felt, 
was that which was occasioned by the certainty 
that I was to quit the Von Doddles in four or 
five days. 

The morning after the arrival of the fata] 
mandate, as I could not sleep at night, I was 
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up early in hopes of meeting Bertha ; but she, 
poor girl, had cried herself, as her maid told me, 
into a regular fever, and could not leave her 
Uttle bed. I did not know what to do : I did 
not know by what means I could best show her 
my anxiety to please her. I ate my breakfast 
with Von Doddle — ^his wife did not breakfast 
with us; and after an affecting dialogue with 
him, he went to do duty in his church, and I 
sauntered out in a state of abstraction. 

All at once I saw flying just before me one of 
those beautiful butterflies which the unlearned 
entomologist calls the " Emperor." It was the 
very thing dear Bertha wanted for her little 
museum. I delighted in the pursuit to catch it 
for her — ^it diverted my mind while it excited 
my feelings, and between boyish emulation and 
something very Uke the desire to please a being 
I loved, I resolyed to hunt him down. Away he 
went — so did I. I had no trap but my hat, and 
my great fear was, although many opportunities 
occurred, that by a premature or hasty cowp I 
might destroy his beauties in the capture. 

Fluttering through the air went the gaudy 
F 2 
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creature. I stole behind it, — ^but whether it 
v)ere fate, or whether the mere instinct of the 
insect, I do not know ; the faster I pursued, the 
faster it flew ; till at length, fatigued, irritated, 
and excited by fifty feelings, — ^forty, at least, 
of which were new to my heart — I swore, as 
roundly as a boy of fourteen dare swear, that 
Bertha should have the butterfly, if I died for 
it. Whether butterflies are in the habit of 
swearing, I do not pretend to surmise, but cer- 
tainly the " Emperor,**" seemed as desperately 
resolved to thwart 97^ as I was to catch him. 
I am sure I followed him four good miles, and 
that in the direction from Von Doddle^s house 
in which we never took exercise, inasmuch as 
the hills behind were skirted by a thick forest 
and underwood, which were said to be the resort 
of banditti by whom all the neighbouring vil- 
lages and passing travellers were constantly 
plundered, and from which, indeed, the inha- 
bitants were warned by the police of the 
district. 

What cared I for this? it would make my 
adventure the more romantic — >it would make 
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Bertha love me better. Oh ! that was it — ! — I 
found out the object of my heart, precisely at 
the moment that I had my hat over the butter- 
fly and slipped nearly up to my chin in a thick 
muddy bog. — Butterfly ofiF as lively as ever ! — * 

Under these circumstances I confess I roared 
out lustily ; not expecting that I should be 
heard, but merely as an effort to do something, 
as I felt myself ^^ sadly sinking^^ into the quag- 
mire. I thought of Bertha and the pastor, when 
all at once I felt myself grasped by what seemed 
the iron hand of a giant — ^for when one has been 
butterfly-hunting for a couple of hours a man 
seems gigantic — ^who dragging me out of the 
mire said, in a voice of thunder, 

" What are you doing here, you young spy V 

" Spy !^' said I, terrified almost to death by 
the appearance of my deliverer, who was a huge 
man with a savage-looking beard, wearing, more- 
over, two pistols in his belt, — " I have been hunt- 
ing a butterfly, sir.*" 

"Very likely!'*' said the man. "A feUow 
with long legs like yours may be better em- 
ployed than hunting butterflies.'^ 
f3 
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'' It was an Emperor,^ waiA I eamesUy. 

" An Emperor !^ said the fellow — " come, 
none of your nonsense. If it were the Pope 
himself who sent you as a spy upon us, you 
are not likely to go back to tell him what you 
have seen."*^ 

^' I have seen nothing,^ said I, 

'^ You have seen me^'^ said the man ; '^ so now 
come.'' 

" But, sir,'' said I, " what will Mr. Von Doddle 
sayT 

" D— n Mr. Von Doddle." 

I had never heard Von Doddle so spoken of, 
before. 

" He IS one of the most active of the magis- 
trates." 

'^ He is a good man," said I, in hopes to con- 
ciliate my preserver. 

" And I am a bad one," replied he ; " so come." 

Whether I had meditated a refusal or not, 
would have made but very little di£Perence on the 
present occasion, for having given me the hospi- 
table invitation to go somewhere — ^whither I 
knew not — ^he stuck two of his hard iron knuckles 
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into my shirt-collar snd forced me to do his 
bidding — ^not without once or twice muttering 
strong imprecations against my excellent pastor. 

Having proceeded through the thicket for 
about half an hour, the worthy gentleman who 
SsLYOured me with his protection, brought me to 
an open space, some forty or fifty yards square, 
when applying a whistle to his mouth, and giving 
a blast which made even the distant hills rever- 
berate, he seemed to wait for a responsive signal, 
which soon was heard, and in about ten minutes 
afterwards I was gratified with the sight of two 
other gentlemen, dressed in a somewhat similar 
costume to that worn by my preserver, on horse- 
back, leading a third horse, which I naturally 
presumed to be intended for his special use. 

" I have caught a young spy," said my friend 
to his friends — *' a likely lad for what we 
want;' 

" A spy," said one of the respectable party — 
" why not shoot him ?" 

" He is a spy of Von Doddle's, the magis> 
trate," said my friend. 

" No spy, sir," said I, 
F 4 
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" Of Von Doddle's T said the other. " Let's 
strangle him f 

" No r said my preserver. " Recollect — ^we 
want him.'*' 

'' Want him T said one. 

*'*' Liiigi," sud my friend, putting his finger to 
his nose. 

f' Oh !" said one of the party. 

'' Ah !" said the other. 

"Come,'' said my friend, "jump up behind 
me on this horse, and we will take you where 
you will be happy and comfortable if you behave 
well ; with plenty to eat and drink, and be merry 
withal." 

" But," said I, " I am a baron !— I— " 

Whereupon they all three set up a loud 
shout ; at the cessation of which, my preserver 
said, 

" Yes —and hunt Emperors !" 

At which the two other brutes, without know- 
ing why or wherefore, or in what the joke ori- 
ginated, laughed like two great fools. I despised 
their stupidity infinitely more than I hated the 
other's malice. 
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Having no power of resistance, I mounted the 
horse, and, after about three-quarters of an 
hour^B progress, at a walking pace, through rides 
^^ else unexplored by mortal,^ we reached a tuft 
of trees, into which we plunged, and again found 
ourselves advancing into the thick part of the 
forest, when my friend, again applying his whistle 
to his mouth, gave out a low but lengthened 
sound. In less than half a minute it was 
answered, and we proceeded some thirty yards, 
when he bade me jump down. I did so ; and 
having dismounted, he laid his hand upon my 
shoulder, and told me to fear nothing. 

We walked forward. Two men, having taken 
charge of the three horses upon which we had 
travelled, and having thrust aside what appeared 
to me a heap of brambles, I discovered the head 
of a cave, into the passage of which my friend 
gently pushed me, and under almost paternal 
guidance I foimd myself at the entrance of a long 
vaulted room, which in an instant brought to 
my mind " Gil Bias,'' which Mrs. Von Doddle's 
maid had lent me to read two years before. 

There it was — ^all the scene was realized — nine 
F 5 
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or ten men were sitting round a table exceed- 
ingly well covered; one or two very pretty 
women, much bigger and older than Bertha, 
but not so handsome, were seated with them ; 
some of the men were playing cards away from 
the rest ; but there was plenty of every thing, 
and nothing could exceed the comfort- which ap- 
peared to reign amongst them. The effect which 
the sudden transition from daylight to torchlight 
had upon me, was, I recollect, striking ; and so 
was the joyousness of the scene. I had no 
doubt as to the company I had fallen among^ 
but I began to doubt the accuracy of Von Dod- 
diet's taste, or the sincerity of his axioms, when 
I saw infinitely more gaiety, and revelry, and 
conviviality amongst the robbers against whom 
he was constantly warring, than I had ever beheld 
under his own roof. 

I was introduced to the party as a new ac- 
quaintance, and extremely well received. The 
women were very good-natured indeed, and 1 was 
treated to "nice bits of the dishes, for which I 
was extremely grateful, considering that my 
appetite was unmitigated. Sharpened by my 
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Emperor-hunt, and my subsequent adventures, 
it was quite in a condition to receive all that 
could be given; and moreover, on seeing the 
plight in which my lower garments were, from my 
accident in the mud, one of the fair ones volun- 
teered to get me a change of clothing, which 
I put on gratefully. However, a few weeks after- 
wards, I ascertained that the drapery had be- 
longed to a boy of the name of Luigi, who died 
about three days before my arrival ; and whose 
name, repeated by my friend to the other two, in 
the wood, acted as a charm in my favour, as indi- 
cating in one word, that I was destined to sue 
ceed to his duties and drudgeries : — when I had 
made this discovery, I did not feel quite so grate- 
ftd for the " fit'' as perhaps I ought. 

^fber eating, and drinking some much better 
wine than any I had ever tasted at Von Dod- 
dle's, I became sleepy, and exhibited signs of a 
desire to go to bed. One of the ladies under- 
took the office of showing me to my dormitory, 
and treated me with the greatest kindness. She 
was very good to me, and if it had not been for 
the recollection of Bei:tha, I could have been 
F 6 
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very happy where I was ; for the novelty of the 
scene itself, was enough to please so young a 
mind as mine. " Tired nature,**^ however, gave 
me a sound sleep, except that now and then 
I found myself dreaming of my dear Bertha Von 
Doddle. 

Little, however, did I expect what was to 
happen to me the next day — and the next. 
Little did I comprehend that the kindness of 
the good young lady who put me to bed, 
was intended to conciliate my regards for the 
females of the " gang'' — ay, that is the word — 
generally, with whom I was destined to live for 
the future. When I awoke, and got up, my 
specific duties were pointed out as successor to 
Luigi. I was to boil the kettle — turn the spit 
— scour the pots — ^keep the covers nice and tidy 
— and while the men were out pursuing their 
professed avocations, to take my share of work 
with my female fellow-servants. Ah ! Gil Bias 
again came into my mind ; but as I knew Gil 
Bias had been in a robber's cave, I did not ven- 
ture to hint at my recollections to my fair com- 
panions, lest it might not be quite genteel to 
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assimilate the pursuits of the '' present com- 
pany,"'' with those of the hero of Don Gusman 
Alfarache. 

There can be no advantage in recapitulating 
the proceedings of seven months which I passed 
in this place, where one day was exactly " ditto""** 
to the one preceding it. My hours of duty of 
sweeping, washing, roasting, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping went on ; until, so completely are 
we creatures of habit, especially when one finds 
that exchange is almost impossible, I began at 
last to think less of poor dear Bertha, and to 
think Helen — a great fine large woman — who, 
as I said before, was very good to me, a charm- 
ing creature. But she paid no attention to my 
civilities, and the .only she thing that seemed 
to care for me, was an old being who was rather 
pleased with me, and whom they called Bagga ; 
her real name being Sala Baga, a half black, and 
less than half human creature of some seventy 
years old. • ' 

Seven months, theh,^4iad I been in this place ; 
but without a hope — without a chance of escape 
— so I made the best of it, did all I was bid to 
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do, and not only obeyed my mistresses, but was 
joyous with the male guardians of the cave ; for 
it should be remarked, that, whenever the main 
body of robbers was out, there were always two 
or three left at home as a reserve. Luckily, 
one day, the two guardians, findii^ the peace 
establishment dull, were pleased to dissipate, in 
a game of sequin hazard, and a bottle of the best 
wine the ^^ Gave^ afforded ; the women — ^that is 
to say, the two effectives — ^had gone to the 
brook, either to bathe, or wash linen, with nei- 
ther of which pursuits I had any thing to do, and 
Bagga was fast asleep. 

I watched the gamblers with intense interest, 
until I found that they had begun to nod over 
their second bottle; and as they were playing 
for what is called love — ^which I soon found out 
in .gaming means nothing — ^they, too, became 
equally somniferous with Old Bagga. 

Did I lose a moment ! — ^not I. The instant I 
saw the two dicers so perfectly tSte-d-tSte thai 
their heads fell together over the table, either 
of them taking the other for the side of the 
cave, up I sprang, rushed along thie passage, and 
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found myself dear of my prison — ^free — ^in the 
light — ^in the air ! Not but I had been he- 
quently taken by Old Bagga into a dell to which 
another part of the cave opened, and in which 
was the spring whence we got all our water. 
But, when I did get there, which way was I to 
turn to get out of the forest ! I knew nothing 
about it, nor, as it turned out, did it much sig- 
nify ; for I had not consumed five minutes in 
considering what I should do, before the tramp 
of horses^ feet induced me to take to my heels 
faster back into the cavern than I had even 
darted out of it. It was my friend and his 
friends returning from an expedition ; and, as I 
calculated that my appearance above ground 
would induce them to be more severe with me 
when they got me below it, I hurried as quickly 
as I could to my old position, where I found both 
my friends, whom I had left relying upon each 
other for support, prostrate upon the ground, 
with the table upset between them ; at which 
I was rather grieved, inasmuch as it struck me I 
might be blamed for not taking better care of 
the economy of the " Salon.'"'' 
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In came the gentlemen ; and the old history 
of littering down the horses, smnmoning the 
ladies, ordering something to eat and drink, 
and depositing or dividing into shares whatever 
might have been the spoils of the night, took 
place; and again went on the same scene of 
revelry. 

I was very young, but I wondered why they 
had not more ladies of the party. I thought to 
myself, if my black-eyed Bertha had been there 
I could have been as haj^y as the day was long 
— and the night too— but there seemed no love 
amongst these people, except at play — ^it was all 
riot and noise, and the affection of the two ladies 
for the twenty gentlemen seemed general, and 
very unlike the comfortable doveliness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Von Doddle. 

Well, to cut the matter short ; in this cave, 
with this party, I remained two years and four- 
teen days. Bagga died — poor old thing — and, 
although I hated her while alive — she was the 
first human being I had ever seen a corpse — 
when I looked at her, stretched out stiff and 
pale, and saw those lips closed for ever, with 
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which she used to talk to me till I almost wished 
her dead, I would have given my right hand to 
hear one single word from them. The moment 
I beheld her helpless, motionless, unconscious — 
and, oh! so cold she was — I felt that I had 
behaved ill to her — ^that she did care for me, and 
had been kind to me. 

We could make no coffin for her — ^the women 
sewed her up in her sheet, and she was laid in 
a hole, called a grave, which they dug in the 
dell. There was no prayer said over her — it 
would have been a mockery there. I confess I 
did ciTjr throughout that night, although I was 
then sixteen y^ars old and more. — Poor old 



It may seem strange to some, that a very 
young man should have been so deeply affecte.d 
by the loss of a very old woman ; but such, as 
I have already said, is the force of habit, that I 
positively pined after her ; besides which, I was 
kept more strictly after I lost her. Whether the 
reserve who remained at home, had received any 
hint as to my attempted flight, or whether they 
fancied they saw a restlessness in my manner. 
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which had not previoualy exhibited itself, I know 
not ; aXLIdo know is, that my tether was con* 
siderably shortened ; and, in fact, I became quite 
a dose prisoner. 

The longest day will have an end ; and, on 
the fifteenth morning of the third year of my 
inhuman inhumation, I was preparing an uncom- 
monly nice mess for dinner (aided by Helen), a 
tempting olio of fowls, and onions, and sweet 
herbs, with all sorts of tempting sauces, when 
my ears were saluted by the sharp, twanging 
reports of five or six carbines, followed by a 
rush into the cave of eight or ten of the body, 
one of whom was bleeding at the breast; a 
cry followed, and a heavy trap-door, which 
covered the entrance to the cave was lowered, 
by which, for the time, the inmates were 
saved. 

" We are betrayed, Helen,'' said one of the 
party ; '' the thicket is surrounded by soldiers. 
We must try and escape by the dell. Seven 
are gone — dead — ^flat on their backs. There is 
no time to be lost — if they are not aware of the 
other opening, we may yet be spared.'' 
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Helen, heroine as she was, let go the huge 
kettle, in filling which with savoury eatables she 
had been so assiduously employed, and rushed 
towards the other entrance of the cave; the 
other lady belonging to us was speedily alarmed, 
and also betook herself to flight. A sudden 
explosion of gunpowder followed this step, by 
which the heavy trap-door above was shivered 
to pieces ; and, as I heard the footsteps of the 
invaders rapidly approach, I took advantage of 
my nimbleness and slimness, and leaping up 
over what served as a fireplace, jammed myself 
into the cranny, which, when the fire was lighted, 
did duty for a chimney. 

It was not one moment too soon. The troops, 
m two minutes afterwards, occupied the cavern, 
and a rigorous search took place, but the sur- 
vivors in'the conflict above had escaped ; some 
remarks upon the excellence of the cuisine^ made 
as the officer of the party looked at the prepared 
dinner, led him to the hearth ; and all I feared 
was, that, being tempted by its appearance and 
flavour, upon which I piqued myself, they would, 
perhaps, have lighted a fire for the purpose of 
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trying its merits — a circumstance which must 
inevitably have brought me out of my hiding- 
place. 

They, however, were soldiers, and too deeply 
intent upon the strict performance of their duty 
to care for any thing else ; but my horror was 
by no means insignificant, when I heard the 
officer give directioQS for securing both en- 
trances of the cave till the morning, when the 
legal authorities would repair to the spot, and 
make search for the vast accumulation of stolen 
property which it was supposed to contain. 

The idea of being shut up in this dismal place 
by myself all night, only to be apprehended as 
a thief in the morning, was more than I could 
bear. Judge, therefore, my relief, when I heard 
the same officer order down all the men to the 
other end of the cave, where, he said, he ap- 
prehended some resistance, since, as they had 
defeated the robbers at the upper entrance, 
there could be no necessity for leaving any guard 
there. 

I was too young to know much of military 
tactics, but it showed me, that the officer's 
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regard for his own peiBonal security led him, 
upon this occasion, to take a somewhat injurious 
step in withdrawing all his men from the upper 
entrance — ^however, he did so-— and it was not 
more than ten minutes after the last soldier 
had lefb the cavern by the dell side, that I 
quitted my hiding-place, and ran, for the second 
time since my confinement, up the strait passage, 
which led to the copse. 

The first thing I saw was the body of my 
friend— ;-my original patron in the society — with 
a terrible wound through the middle of his face. 
I recognised one or two others, but did not dare 
to look on death in such hideous shapes. I 
took to my heels as fast as I could, not know- 
ing what I did, until I reached a tuft of trees, 
under which lay a heap of leaves, wherewith I 
covered myself resolved to wait where I was 
until the military had taken their departure from 
the neighbourhood. 

I was not wrong in my determination, for I 
had accidentally taken the very rowte which the 
soldiers were also to take on their return to the 
town where they were quartered, and which I 
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fdt perfectly convinced was the town, of all 
others, that I desired to see, and where the dear 
Von Doddles were located ; but at my time 
of life, having been inmiured from the world 
for upwards of two years, I could not decide 
whether I ought or ought not to give myself up 
to the officer, and tell my own story — ^which latter 
I now see would have been the thing to do— and 
therefore IsLjperdlu as they passed me, having in 
the midst of them five of my intimate friends, 
with their hands tied behind them, and Helen 
and her fair companion tied together. 

It was not very long after this that I shook 
off the leaves, and followed, as I thought, the 
track through the forest by which the troops 
had left it. However, I certainly missed that 
particular path, and, bearing away more to the 
right, found the forest get less thick and dark, 
until, at about four o^clock in the afternoon, I 
reached a high-road. I looked round, but saw 
no object that I recognized. It was in a valley, 
and I could discern nothing which indicated to 
me the course I should pursue, and I deter- 
mined, being, moreover, a Uttle tired, to sit 
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mysdf down on a stone by the road-side, and 
wait until somebody should come by, of whom 
I might inquire the nearest way to my native 
town, and to the house of tt^ dear Mr. and 
Mrs., and Miss — ^Von Doddle. 

I waited — and watdied — ^but it seemed a dull 
part of the country, and nobody came ; until, at 
last, I saw approaching two caravaiis fuU of wild 
beasts and birds, driven by a huge black man 
in a pair of crimson short breeches, spangled 
theatrically, without stockings, and having a long 
brown great-coat over his gay costume ; he being 
armed with a long whip, and walking by the side 
of his moving menagerie. 

Whango Jang — ^for such I found to be his 
name — looked at me as he approached. I rose 
from the stone upon which I was seated, and 
asked him, in the most plaintive voice, if he 
could tell me the way to Mr. Von Doddle'^s. 

" Von Doddle !'' said the black. " What, the 
protestant clergyman f^ 

" Yes,'' said I. 

" Get upon this first cart, my boy," said he, 
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^^ aad I will set you down at his door before 
supper-time.'" 

" Thank you,*^ said I. " I promise you he 
will reward you for your trouble." 

The black man smiled, and showed his great 
white teeth. Up I got, and in less than five 
minutes began to think of Bertha, casting into 
the deep shade of a long perspective the cave and 
all i1^ horrors, my protracted captivity, and every 
thing else ; never thinking to myself that, as I 
must have been accounted dead. Bertha might 
probably have got married. That never occurred 
to me — and on I went, watching every glade 
and every tuft of trees, in hopes of seeing amidst 
them the roof of my dear pastor, and almost 
parentis house. But no ! — on we went. The 
black man sang, and his beasts roared ; but the 
sun began to decline, and no Von Doddle. After 
a good long drag, we stopped at a very small and 
very bad inn ; but to me, unused to travelling, 
and young enough to care for nothing, it seemed 
snug, although the rooms were dark, and by no 
means delicately clean. 
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'' When ahaDwercadi homer sud I totlie 
Uack man. 

'' Not to-nig^ I fearr aid the Uadi nan to 
me. '^ One of mj hones has fidlen hme, and ve 
shall be obl^ed to deep here. To-monow^ joa 
win be snog at Mr. Von Doddle &^ 

Now alihoi^ I had passed one-serenfth of my 
Gfe in the society of the greatest Tiliams on or 
under the earth, I mjself was as innocent as 
Bertha in all woildly matters^ and if I had had 
any suspicions that Whai^ Jang was playing 
me false, the lessons which my exoeDent pastor 
had taught me, that every black I mig^t meet 
with in the woild, was my friend and brother, 
would have set my suspicions to sleep — ^but I had 
no suspicion, for why skauld he deceive me ! So 
when morning came I helped to clean the horses, 
(to which I had become pretty welt accustomed), 
and get them harnessed all ready for a start. 
Start we did, and travel we did ; we stopped on 
the road to feed the beasts, and after them — our- 
selves. We were agiun in motion ; again '' the 
shepherd (to use the words of Dr. Zlippzlopp) 
drove home his flock, again the, reapers quitted 
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the gMea field, again the shadows lengthened, 
again the glorious son dipped his bright beams in 
the western sea.*" But no red-tiled roof appeared; 
another hour passed, and the blacknuoi and the 
tiger, and the lion, and the porcupine, and the 
ostrich, and the monkeys, with myself to boot, 
had passed the Neiqiolitan fiiontier. In one hour 
more, and when Whango Jang thought himself 
secure, he changed his manner towards me, and 
instead of q>eaking humbly and encouragingly, 
said, 

**• Now, you young vagabond, I huve got you 
safe, you may thank your lucky stars I did not 
give you up to justice. Look at your jacket-— 
where did you get th(U^ but in the cave of some 
banditti — eh ! Is it not so ? You are a young 
thief;' 

" No,'' said I, " I am no thief — I have been 
forced to live with thieves." 

" Ha^ ha, ha," said Whango, " I thought I 
was right — ^and how long did you live among 
themr 

" Two years and fourteen days," said I inno- 
cently. 
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** Well,^ said Whango, " now look you : by 
your own confession I have your life in my 
hands ; especially after the murder of the Vice- 
roy's son by your particular friends ; at least if I 
may judge of the place where I picked you up ; 
but if you behave well, and do as I bid you, I 
shall say nothing about it. My boy who used to 
look after my tiger affi*onted him, last week, and 
the tiger killed him — I want just such a fellow 
as you to take his place/' 

" To be killed,'' said I, " to please the tiger !" 
*' No," said my sable patron, " not so ; I will 
take care of the tiger myself, you must look after 
my ostrich — ^you need not be afraid of a bird ; 
are you content ? if not, I shall hand you over to 
the oflScers of justice." 

I did not like to affront the black man — I 
did not like to be handed over to the officers 
of justice, and I did not mind taking care of 
a bird, provided that I might, by patient suffer- 
ing for a certain time, lull the suspicions of 
Whango, and so eventually get out of ^ his 
clutches. I therefore professed my readiness to 
do his bidding, not altogether prepared for one 
g2 
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circumBtanoe, which oeriaiiily did not transpire 
in the early part of the negotiation, namely, that 
I was to be locked up every night in company 
with my charge ; a precaution, for which, as I have 
since found out, Whango Jang had a double rea- 
son. The one founded on the fear of my running 
away from him, and the other on the apprehen- 
sion that if I went about, even without the inten- 
tion of eloping, my story might get wind, and he 
become amenable to the laws for his abduction 
of me ; so that while he was trembling lest I 
should quit him, / was trembling lest he should 
make good his charge against me of having 
voluntarily joined a band of robbers. To invali- 
date these statements I could by no possibility 
adduce a single witness. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved that under the influence of our varied feel- 
ings, Whango Jang remained my master, and I 
little better than his slave, for more than a year' 
and a half, in fact till I was just eighteen ; dur- 
ing which period I had, in addition to the care 
of the ostrich, the occupation of stirring up the 
beasts with a long pole whenever we were in a 
town where they were exhibited. As for the 
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ostrich, it loved me, would run after me playfully, 
and at last Whango Jang having found that I 
could make it dance by dancing about before it, 
with the skirts of my jacket up, I had to per- 
form that feat some twenty times every day. 

We traversed the greater part of Germany, zig- 
zagging about, in order to make the tour more 
profitable, and I suppose, since as the proverb 
says '^ use is second nature,^^ that I should have 
been to this moment a bird-keeper if I had not 
been, fortunately for myself, seized with a fit of 
zoological inquisitiveness which shortly put an 
end to my career in that line. 

One day our porcupine died — ^and Whango, 
lamenting over his loss, was collecting its quills, 
of which he hoped to make something in the 
way of curiosity, when we fell into discourse as 
to the power which that animal has of darting 
those quills at an enemy, which Whango de- 
clared he had never seen it do ; and so firom one 
thing we got talking of another, and when I was 
going to my den — ^literally — I said to myself, " I 
wonder whether the story of the ostrich being 
able to digest iron is fabulous too.**" Where- 
g3 
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upon, the (q[>portunity being excitii^ly at hand, I 
resolved upon trying the experiment; and ac- 
cordingly, instead of its ordinary supper, I adnoi- 
nistered to my pet, the key of the kitchen door, 
which was hanging up close by, and two or three 
smooth-edged stones which I picked up in the 
yard. The bird, which was more than usually 
hungry, made no scruple of swallowing the whole 
eollectton, in addition to its ordinary food ; after 
which, I was, as usual, locked into my retreat, 
and in due time fell fast asleep. 

It was with infinite satisfaction I found in the 
morning that the ostrich, although not so lively 
as heretofore, was looking well after its nighfs 
repast ; and so perfectly satisfied with it, that it 
declined its usual breakfast; a citeumstance 
which I intended to turn to account in getting 
into the good graces of my master, by announc- 
ing to him the great saving in provisions which 
my proficiency in natural history was likely to 
ensure him ; and when we began our move for the 
day, every minute seemed an hour, until I could 
open to him the valuable secret of my success. 

About noon we arrived in a valley^ formed by 
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the mountains of Hartzbuig, when we called a 
halt, and Whango having drawn up the caravans 
under a large tree, we ate some cold meat 
and bread, and drank some very light wine, and 
then, being tired, he laid himself down to sleep, 
giving me strict orders to be watchful and wake 
him on the appearance of any travellers. Scarcely, 
however, had he settled himself comfortably 
when he was suddenly alarmed by the screams 
of his ostrich, and the flapping of its wings 
against the sides of the caravan. He jumped 
up, and opening the door of the cage, beheld 
the unhappy bird lying on its back in the greatest 
agony. It gave one last look at Whango and— ^ 
died. 

Never shall I forget the expression of Whan- 
go'^s countenance — ^a black man turning almost 
white with anger is a fearful sight. I presume 
my looks betrayed my feelings ; for, seizing me 
by the collar, and anathematizing me in the 
coarsest terms, he insisted upon knowing what I 
had been doing to his treasure — ^his ostrich — ^his 
bird of birds, the like was nowhere to be found 
upon earth. 

G 4 
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I shook myeielf out of his grasp, and faDing on 
my knees, told bam the whole truth as related to 
the experiment T had made. Whereupon he 
seized, what he called in his menagerie^ the ^' tam- 
ing whip,*" and began to belabour me over the 
head and shoulders as if I had been a refractory 
tiger; the which correction, much as I might 
have deserved it, I could not stand : whereupon 
I made a start, and taking to my heels, ran as 
hard as I could from the scene of my mishap, 
perfectly assured that Whango Jang dare not 
run after me, and leave his beasts — ^for bird he 
now had none — by themselves, and equally satis- 
fied that fifteen stone of sable mortality was not 
likely to come up with somewhat about half the 
weight of youthful elasticity. In vain did the big 
black man call to me — beckon to me — ^assure me 
I was forgiven — ^that nothing more should be 
said about the bird. — No, no ; I had seen what 
his temper could be, I had felt the lash of his 
^^ taming whip,^^ and on I ran, leaving him, pant- 
ing and blowing as he wad, to pack up his dead 
ostrich and travel by himself. 

I confess I was very sorry for the poor bird. 
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yet, nevertheless, the result of the experiment 
was perfectly satisfactory, as exhibiting the fal- 
lacy of a generally-reoeived vulgar error. 

In my present state, aware exactly that 
Whai^ could journey only on the high-roads, 
I struck off into a forest, which lay on my right 
hand ; not without an instinctive apprehension 
of being clawed up by some new robber, who 
might consign me again to mother earth before 
my time. However, I proceeded cautiously, 
having now plenty of time upon my hands, in 
hopes, if I could, of penetrating the wood, and 
getting out upon some other road, which I sur- 
mised might be on the other side of it. But in 
the midst of my cogitations and projects, I was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm of rain and 
hail, which came pattering down amongst the 
leaves like small shot. Wind, flashes of light- 
ning, accompanied with terrific claps of thunder, 
soon added their appalling influence in this attack 
of the elements, and by the same code of phi- 
losophy to which the ostrich was indebted for 
its death, having learned that nothing is more 
G 6 
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dangerous than remaining under lofty trees 
during a thunderHstorm, I was ddi^ted to find 
myself at tiie edge of the wood, although I 
was absolutely saturated by the rain, which 
poured down in torrents. Judge what was my 
delight at seeing a small cottage on the wood'^s 
side, within fifty yards of me. I ran towards it 
as £EU3t as I could, and found easy admittance, in- 
asmuch as the door was open, and I observed a 
gentlemanly-looking man, in a shooting-jacket, 
with two dogs at his feet, assiduously shaking 
oiF the wet from his clothes and his hat ; while 
an old woman, apparently by his direction, was 
kindling a fire, sunmier as it was, for the purpose 
of drying him. 

The gentleman was evidently startled at my 
appearance, as a stranger in so wild and unfire- 
quented a country ; but seeing, I suppose, that 
I did not look very guilty or very wicked, he 
asked me what brought me there, in a tone 
which implied, as I thought, that he was dis- 
posed to be kind to me. So I told him the truth 
— that is as far as my natural experiment upon 
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the ostrich, and my esci^ from Whango Jang 
went, sinking of conne, the history of the cave 
and the robbers. 

As I anticipated, the gentleman behaved with 
the greatest good-natm:e; he gave me some 
brandy from the bottle which he carried, and 
finding that I was really ignorant of the locality 
into which I had ficdlen, told me if I chose to 
follow him to his house some three miles off, he 
would see what he could do for me. I was en- 
raptured at his offer, and kissed his hand in 
token of my gratitude. 

As we walked towards his residence, he never 
exchanged a syllable with me. He talked to his 
dogs, who jumped about him in playful acknow- 
ledgment of his attentions ; nor did I feel my- 
self much cheered during our progress, until I 
saw smoke issuing from three or four goodly 
chimneys, from amongst a clump of lofly trees. 
A few minutes more brought us to his gate. 
We entered the court-yard, where there were 
plenty of servants, and plenty more dogs. He 
spoke to his men, and encouraged his hounds, 
and then told me to follow him to his own room. 
g6 
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I did BO, and Altered a large, oak-paoeUed kind 
of parlour, ornamented with the horns of nume- 
roos stags, which had been kiUed during the 
last half-century. A vary few books lay hud- 
dled together upon one small table, while on a 
larger one, near the middle of the room, was 
laid a cloth covered with all the preparations for 
a substantial meal, such as I had not seen for 
many months. 

We were received exceedingly well by a lady, 
whom I afterwards discovered to be the house- 
keeper, and two boys of fifteen and sixteen, who 
struck me very much to resemble the said house- 
keeper's master. One helped him off with his 
wet boots, another brought him a comfortable 
loose woollen gown ; his pipe was handed to him, 
and he threw himself upon a sofa, and smoked 
while the dinner was getting ready. 

"Well,'' said the worthy gentleman to me, 
"come here. You have interested me about 
you ; if what you have told me is true, I will 
see what I can do for you. I am the superin- 
tendent of the mines here. I may be of use — 
— ^but your history must begin much earlier than 
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the period at which jrou joined the showman — 
what is your name !^ 

" My name, sir,*" said I, " is Widdkzig, of 
Zizsdestein.^ 

^^ What r cried mine host, dropping his pipe, 
and jumping from the so&, *^ Widdlezig ! who 
ran away from the house of Mr. Von Doddle, in 
Naples r 

'^ I am he V said I, astonished to find any 
body who knew, and seemed so much interested 
about me, " but I did not run away.'' 

I cannot express the warmth of mann^ in 
which the superintendent seized me by the hand, 
and pressed it to his heart; he seemed quite 
overcome ; he caught me to his heart, and almost 
sobbed aloud. 

" This IS most extraordinary — ^it seems incre- 
dible — are you indeed — ^the boy Widdlezig — 
can it be — ^tell me, my dear young man, what can 
have brought you hither so far from Italy T 

Whereupon, having no duplicity in my nature, 
nor any reason for reserve, I related the whole 
of my history from the time of my capture by 
the robbers to the present day. 
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^' Then,^ said ilie«iperiiiteiident of the mines, 
^' you must know that I was the most intimate 
friend of your revered fiither and your charming 
mother. I am the Count Waggenheim, of whom 
I dare say you have heard, while under the care 
of the exemplary Von Doddle. I traveQed with 
your esteemed parents, and only four years ago, 
heard from your dear mother that you had ran 
away from that admirable man, and that in spite 
of aO inquiries you had never been heard of.'^ 

This was indeed the C!ount Waggenheim, who 
nearly nineteen years before, shared the affec- 
tions of my beautiful mother with her beautiful 
poodle, and who, after his return from that very 
tour, had been appointed to the office which he 
now held. A change of habit seemed to have 
suited him; for the duties of his vocation he 
had given up what is called the gay world, and 
associating with sportsmen and the miners them- 
selves, had formed new connections and entered 
into pursuits which, as he advanced in years, 
seemed to agree with him admirably. 

He had not married — ^but as I have just said 
he had a housekeeper called Caroline — ^a very 
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handsome woman, who it seems had attracted 
his attention by h^* misfortanea» and eventually 
induced him to take her and hw two orphans — 
their &ther having died scmiewhere abroad — 
into his estaUishm^it ; which orjdians, as I re- 
marked the moment I saw them, were by one 
of those odd coincidences which will sometimes 
occur, as like the Baron Waggenheim himself 
as possible. 

All these explanations between me and the 
Baron were made before a most excellent dinner 
was put down on the table — ^when that was done, 
Caroline seated herself at the board, as was her 
usual custom, so did her orphans ; but wjien she 
saw that the Baron took the greatest notice of 
me, placed me at his right hand, and helped me 
first to all the nice bits, she grew as I thought 
rather sulky and sOent, nor was her temper at 
all sweetened by a remark of mine host, that he 
really thought he perceived a likeness between 
me and her two boys. 

In the course of the evening we had a most 
interesting conversation. I found that my 
mother, whom I of course did not remember, 
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had been dead about eighteen months, having 
survived my father, for more than ten years ; 
that upon her death it appeared that my fatear- 
nal estate was so deeply involved, that the rela- 
tives of both parties had relinquished all claim 
to it, and that I being supposed dead, the whole 
of the property had been sold for the benefit of 
the creditors. So there was an end of all my 
bright prospects — ^there, too, was an end of the 
hope I had always cherished of o£kring my hsaid 
to Bertha, who had my heart already in her keep- 
ing; and although delighted to have found an asy- 
lum, the happiness I should otherwise have felt 
was imbittered by the reflection that I dare not 
venture to make my feelings known to the amia- 
ble daughter of the respectable Von Doddle. 

Well, I must be brief. The Baron declared 
himself my personal friend — Caroline, the house- 
keeper, began to scowl and thwart me in every 
possible way — ^the boys avoided me, and when 
the Baron gave me an appointment under him, 
and put me into possession of numerous books 
tending to enlighten me in the science of mine- 
ralogy, I could not but see that they were labour- 
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ing under the mcNst signal and serious enrj and 
jealousy; nevertheless I studied hard and la- 
boured much, and at the end of six months had 
attained a knowledge of my mSHer which de- 
lighted the Baron, gained me the respect of the 
workmen, and even astonished myself. 

I began to feel happy — ^but stiU my happiness 
had the one alloy — ^where was Bertha? when 
should I be rich enough to address her in the 
strain of a lover worthy of her hand I Over and 
over again, did I sit down to write to her father, 
and as often drop the pen ; — why should I take 
advantage of any influence I might fancy I 
possessed over her, to draw her away from her 
happy, peaceful home, into the troubles of the 
world, rendered only comfortable to me by the 
benevolence of the Baron, who might be taken 
from it any day. What thm should I have to 
trust to? Even wm I should, except for the 
trifling salary which I received from the Baron, 
be a beggar ! So I resolved to go on hoping in 
silence. 

But I was not destined even to so much com- 
fort as that. The malicious, malignant Caro- 
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line and her imps strengthened in their hatred 
and detestation of me exactly in proportion as 
the kindness of the baron increased. Until 
at last, one day, I was recounting at dinner a 
conversation which I had had with two of the 
miners, who assured me that one of the goblins 
— of whom there are crowds on the Hartz 
Mountains — ^had been into the mine the night 
before, and destroyed all that they had been 
doing for the three previous days. I said that 
I had laughed at the notion, and that the men 
were quite shocked at my impiety. 

To my utter astonishment, Caroline, whose 
influence over the Baron was very great, burst 
into tears and left the room, followed by her 
hopeful orphans ; nor was I less surprised when 
the Baron himself, looking extremely grave, said 
that it was a serious thing to endeavour to combat 
the prejudices of the miners, and that a beU^ 
in the existence of those unearthly beings was 
so strongly impressed upon their minds, that to 
disregard them was looked upon as a proof of 
infidelity certain to be provocative of the most 
serious calamities. 
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I wondered — and should have remonstrated, 
but the woman returned, and announced that 
the miners were all assembled to declare that 
they could not venture into the mines while the 
unbelieving overseer remained ; — ^nay, added she, 
addressing the Baron, ^' already have the effects 
of this outrage been made manifest — yoot fleet- 
est hunter is gone, although the stable-door was 
locked, and your favourite dog Carlo is dead.*^ 

Imagining myself perfectly able to account 
for these disasters without the intervention of 
magic, and not believing that my most excellent 
friend the Baron could possibly lend himself to 
such absurdities, I started up to defend my 
conduct and deny, of course, the existence of 
such supernatural beings. 

" Widdlezig,'" said the Baron, with a gravity 
which, if it had not promised exceedingly dis- 
agreeable results would really have been too 
comical to endure, " you are in error, I tell you. 
It would be ruinous to endeavour to meddle 
with the prejudices of the worthy men who work 
in these mountains. They believe that a goblin 
has had dominion here, for nearly a thousand 
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years ; nor can I,^ added he with a portentous 
shake of his head, ^^myself aGfect to disbelieye 
its existence. Hundreds of persons during that 
period have felt its influence. It is under the 
&your of these inexplicable beings our mines 
prosper ; it is in the fear of these mysterious 
creatures that our miners work.^^ 

" Why,** said I, laughingly, " do you mean to 
say that they believe in ghosts V* 

^' Say ! ^ said the housekeeper, ^' Baron, Baron, 
this young man is an atheist — '" 

'^ Leave us,^^ said the Baron to the house- 
keeper. — She went. " This,*' continued he, " is 
a very serious affiur ; between ourselves, I have 
no great faith in these goblins, but all these men 
have. It is clear you have wounded their feelings 
— ^you must go — I know them. Nothing but 
your dismissal will tranquillize them. I must an- 
nounce your removal — stay here till I return.'" 

This was a pretty affidr ! — Here was I, who 
had been confined for more than two years in a 
robber's cave for trying to catch a butterfly — 
horsewhipped by a black for a philosophical ex- 
periment on an ostrich — ^now to be turned adrift 
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out of house and home because I had the obsti- 
nacy not to believe in ghosts. " Well,*" said I, 
" what a world this is !" 

I stayed of course as I was hidden. I listened; 
and after hearing a confused noise arising from 
the subdued murmuring of a number of persons, 
distinguished the sound of a single voice speak- 
ing somewhat authoritatively. When that had 
ceased, shouts rent the air, and the whole body 
of miners marched off, singing one of their popu- 
lar songs, which never sounded so inharmonious 
to me as upon that particular occasion. 

The Baron returned, and although visibly 
much affected, told me that, as he had foreseen, 
he had been obUged to promise the miners that 
I should be forthwith dismissed, and never again 
appear amongst them. " But/' said he, " I tell 
you what I will do, I will give you a letter to an 
excellent friend of mine, no less a person than 
Prince Felderstein, whose territories, it is true, 
are not large, but whose spirit is noble, and 
whose liberality is unbounded — ^as far as his 
means permit. He is fond of the arts, and of 
science in all its branches, and encourages all 
sorts of accomplishments. I am sure, with the 
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qualities which you poesess, you will make your- 
self acceptable to him ; and, considering the pre- 
carious state of your finances, you must contrive 
to gain his favour. I have suggested his giving 
you any suitable appointment in his household, 
and you must not be too proud to accept of it, 
let it be what it may. The total ruin of your 
fisunily estate — small as it originally was — will 
fully justify your humility in the eyes of the 
worid ; but here you must not stay.*^ 

After this speech, which he delivered with 
great feeling and energy, he presented me with 
the amount of my last half-yearns pay in his 
service, and a letter to the Prince, advising me 
to be clear of the neighbourhood before the 
workmen were stirring, or he would not answer 
for the consequences. Accordingly I took an 
aflfectionate leave of him, and was quite as- 
tonished at his agitation when we parted. 

In the morning I was o£P before breakfast, 
convinced, in my own mind, that the only goblin 
in the mines was the housekeeper — a convic- 
tion in which I was considerably strengthened, 
by seeing her, as I crossed the courtyard, 
grinning exultingly at one of the windows, 
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with one of her brutes of brats on either side 
of her. 

I need hardly say that I lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to the court of Prince Felderstein. I 
hired a horse to carry me to the inn in the 
capital of his principality (which was but fifteen 
miles square), and having been properly imbued 
with a sense of my own humble circumstances, 
carried aQ my wardrobe in a leathern portman- 
teau fastened on the front of my saddle. Won- 
derful to relate, nothing happened to me of any 
importance on my way, and I arrived at my desti- 
nation late in the second evening of my journey. 

At that period of my life I had never seen a 
prince, not at least that I could recoUect, and I 
was proportionably nervous ; but as it was late 
when I reached the sign of the Goldenne Sonne, 
I resolved to have some supper, and sleep there, 
deferring my visit to the palace till the morning, 
nevertheless letting it be understood by the 
people of the house that I was an accredited 
visitor to the court. 

I was exceedingly well treated and well served, 
had a capital bed, and the most assiduous attend- 
10 
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ance, and heard the most unqualified praises of 
his Highness, who was pronounced to be the 
most admirable, generous, amiable, excellent 
prince in all Christendom ; which report greatly 
encouraged me in my proceedings. 

Accordingly, about eleven o'clock^ witlv my 
heart palpitating and my knees shaking, I re- 
paired to the palace, which compared with the 
bettermost houses in Naples, still strong in my 
memory, did not strike me as awfully grand. I 
advanced to the entrance, where I was stopped ; 
and mentioning to an extremely civil soldier-like 
man that I had a letter for his Highness, he said 
something which I did not exactly understand, 
and bade me go through a doorway on the left, 
which led into a long passage, into which several 
other doors opened — at which of these doors I 
I was to knock, or through which I was. to go 
further, I knew not — so I stood still, looking very 
like a fool, until presently, a gaily dressed officer 
passed along the passage, who, seeing my em- 
barrassment, inquired what I wanted. To him I 
explained that I came from Baron Waggenheim, 
and had a letter to the Prince. 
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To my great delight, he showed me into one 
of the rooms in which, I presmne, it was at first 
intended I should wait, and, taking my letter 
from me, told me he should be back in a few 
minutes. There, of course, I was planted. I 
I had nothing to do, but to stop till he returned 
— ^and wait I did. I heard the palace-clock 
chime and strike, and strike and chime, half- 
hour after half-hour and hour after hour. Dur- 
ing this suspense, one or two persons belonging 
to the establishment opened the door of the room, 
and looked in ; at last one entered it, and un- 
locked a sort of cupboard, and took out a book 
and went away — all of which proceedings I was 
vain enough to imagine had some sort of refer- 
ence to my recommendation to his Highness, 
but I was mistaken; for, after waiting nearly 
four hours, a servant, in a splendid livery, made 
his appearance. He began to lay a cloth for 
dinner, evidently for three persons — ^this looked 
well — I felt that the Baron'^s letter had had its 
effect, and I was about to become an inmate of 
the palace at once. Here I was again in error ; 
for, after the servant had taken the initiative 

VOL. II. H 
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with regard to the cloth, and the forks, and the 
spoons, one of the persons, who, in the early part 
of my stay had looked into the room, re-entered, 
and asked me what it was I pleased to want. 

At the moment, knowing very little of the 
world, and not a great deal of the language of 
the principality, I thought he 'meant to enquire 
what I should like for dinner ; but, as his man- 
ner seemed to negative any such civO invitation, 
I told him that I had brought a letter from 
Baron Waggenheim to his Highness, and that 
an officer of the court had taken it from me to 
the Prince. 

" His Highness has been out these two 
hours,^ said the man, '^ you can have no answer 
to-day ; and this room is wanted, for the dinner 
of the equerries in wlating»^^. 

" Then,^' said I, feeling a little of my fa- 
mily blood mounting, "when can I see the 
Prince f 

" See his Highness !^^ said the man, smiling. 
*' Upon my word, I don't know ; but you had 
better come here to-morrow morning, or leave 
word where you are staying in town,*" — ^town 
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sounded well, — ^there were in it but twenty-two 
houses besides the Gcldene Sonne^ — '^and you 
wiU be sent for, when your presence is re- 
quired.*" 

I certainly had never been in a palace be- 
fore, but it is quite impossible 'to describe the 
^^tail-between-leggishness'*^ which I felt as I re- 
traced my steps along the passages, and had 
to cross the haQ, where were porters, and 
pages, and guards, all of whom, as I felt it, 
seemed to be sajdng, or at least thinking to 
themselves, " who the deuce are you V 

When I got back to " mine inn," I resolved 
not to face the difficulty again ; who the gentle- 
man with the embroidery, who had taken my 
letter, might be, or what his functions, I knew 
not ; no more did I know whether I should ever 
hear any more about it. I stayed at home all 
day— dined as before, and was well treated — 
slept as before, and rested well ; but I began to 
despair of success in my courtly mission, when, 
on the third morning after breakfast, the very 
officer, whom I had seen, appeared in the front 
of the " Goldene Sonm^^ on a snorting, pawing 
^ H 2 
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hoTBe, followed by an orderly^ He dismounted 
— I heard my name mentioned — I saw the melt- 
ing devotion of my landlady to the embroidery, 
and was quite delighted when it was ushered into 
my little sitting-room. 

The object <rf the visit was to invite me to an 
audience of his Highness before he went out for 
his accustomed ride. I had, of course, nothing 
to do but to obey the command, and accordingly 
proceeded to the palace at the appointed time ; 
and, without any of the difficulties which had two 
days before impeded my progress, found myself, 
speedily after my arrival, in the presence. 

I never was more delighted in my life than 
with the reception which his Highness gave me; 
instead of all the pride and formality that I had 
anticipated, I found the Prince graceful, gay, and 
infinitely less stiff in his manner than his menial 
who two days before had ordered me out of the 
equerries' dining-room. He spoke to me of the 
Baron, seemed perfectly acquainted with my 
family, and all the circumstances connected with 
it, and was graciously pleased to inform me that 
my mother'^s extravagance had completely ruined 
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my father, and that she had excited the greatest 
disgust after his death, by an affectation of grief 
and respect for his memory, when it was notori- 
ous to every body, that she had hated and ridi- 
culed him during his life, and had been the cause 
of all his misfortunes. 

His Highness, indeed, was so conununicative 
that I felt my cheeks tingle — ^but that he did 
not S CO h e, however, told me, that I had arrived 
at a favourable moment, for he had an office in 
his household vacant, which he thought might 
be acceptable to me — ^the rangership of his 
Highnesses j^urks. I was startled at the impor- 
tance of the post, and was but too happy to 
accept it with gratitude. The Baron had, it 
appears, partly in earnest and partly, I presume, 
in jest, connuunicated to the Prince the fact of my 
having a great love for natural history, which pas- 
sion, as his Highnesses parks were famous for 
being stocked with the rarest animals of all coun- 
tries and of all descriptions, would render the 
situation particularly agreeable to mOy while my 
attainments and love of the pursuit might make 
me a valuable officer to his Highness. 
h8 
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His Highness having mgnified his pleasure 
upon this point, referred me to the comptroller 
of the household for all further particulars, and 
I bowed myself out. The comptroller followed 
me, and I went to his room, when I was made 
acquainted with the amount of my salary and 
the advantages of apartments in the palace, and 
a cover at one of the tables in the establish- 
ment. No sooner said than done — ^the keepers 
were sent for, and ordered to show me round 
the domain and explain the particular points 
to which my attention would necessarily be 
called. I fixed the next morning for the expe- 
dition, and trembled at the responsibility I had 
incurred. 

When the morning came, I repaired to the 
palace, and found my subordinates in waiting. 
I inquired if there were a horse ready for me ; 
whereupon my. subordinates smiled, as if such 
an animal were not absolutely necessary to my 
visitation, and so it turned out ; his Highnesses 
park was not much more than a mile and a half in 
circumference, but it was beautifully kept, and as 
I had been previously told, adorned by numerous 
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curious animals, who consorted amicably toge- 
ther. I felt that I should take a pride in main- 
taining it in all its beauty, and thanked my 
stars that I had found such a retreat from the 
cares of the world ; moreover, as time wore on, 
and I began to make friends with my companions 
at the palace, I found my position growing every 
day more and more agreeable. 

His Highness very frequently would ride 
round the park, attended* only by myself, and 
taking the Barents hint, I had ^' read up'^ for 
my duty, and had already attained sufficient 
knowledge to please the Prince, and convince 
him that I knew something. 

Of all the objects in his collection two beau- 
tiful Spanish sheep were his especial favourites 
— never did Prince more prize animals than 
those — ^the Toison cTor itself would scarcely have 
repaired their loss, and he never rode in the 
park without going to see them, and never left 
them without talking to them for half an hour, 
and talking of them for an hour afterwards. 
It was, of course, my great object to attend to 
the comfort of these Spaniards, and to see them 
H 4 
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weU tended and taken caie of— and my assi- 
duity, I had reason to know, was highly ap- 
proved of; for at a grand birthday baD, when 
I had the honour to be present in my handsome 
uniform of office, and not looking as ill became 
a Widdlezig, his Highness presented me to the 
Countess Yon Friedburg, who was a very great 
lady at court, and who deigned to bestow upon 
me a smile of gracious approbation. Encouraged 
by these flattering testimonials of royal consi- 
deration, my attentions to the animals outside 
were redoubled. The Spanish sheep had never 
before looked so well — the other animals throve 
prodigiously, and I began to consider, as it was 
dear that I was fixed for life in my office, when 
I should have accumulated a sufficient sum to 
make my projected offer to Bertha. 

But, mark ! 

One day I was going my rounds, seeing that all 
was right (and my duty had become a pleasure 
to me), when just by the side of a very pretty 
summer-house-kind of pavilion, and directly at 
the back of some thick shrubs, I perceived that 
a large hole had been made in the wall of* the 
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park. It immediately struck me that it was 
the prelude to a robbery, and I started back 
with mingled surprise and delight, at having 
discovered the attempt. I instantly called as loud 
as I could, to one of the keepers whom I saw 
at a distance, in order to send for the stonemason 
to build it up, and so defeat the marauders, 
who no doubt had a design upon the Spanish 
sheep, or some other valuaUes ; but having in- 
effectually endeavoured to make the man hear, 
I was not a little surprised by seeing a little 
boy of what was called the town, jump through 
the hole, and touching his cap give me a note; 
having delivered which, he jumped back a^Jtirr*. 
and was out of sight in a moment. ''r^^ 

I opened the missive of course, and read, /^^^ 

" If Mr. Widdlezig wishes to keep his office, 
he will leave the park-wall as it is. 

"A Feiend." 

There was something striking tod ominous in 
this brief appeal ; but, as it was probably part 
of the design of the sheep-stealers; I was re- 
h5 
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floked, although I obeyed the injunction it eon- 
tained, to watch the approach of the marauders, 
well armed ; and if my suspicions were con- 
firmed, make them pay a severe penalty for their 
intrusion. 

Accordingly I armed myself with my rifle, 
and without saying a word to any human 
being, took up a position which commanded 
the aperture, and remained in the silence and 
darkness of the evening to see what would 
happen. 

I had not been long there, before the first 
object that met my eyes, by the light of a bright 
rising moon, was the beautiful Countess Von 
Friedburg attended by her maid, who proceeded 
to the pretty Pavilion-like summer-house, which 
I had before described. The maid then went to 
the hole in the wall, and in three minutes after, 
a remarkably smart officer of hussars stepped 
through. He was attended by a servant, who, 
as far as I could see, amused himself while his 
master was enjoying a little rational conversation 
with the Countess in the summer-house, by 
flirting with the Soubrette. 
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Seeing this, I let down the cock of my rifle, 
and stole away towards the palace, resolved 
never to meddle with a hole in the widl again. 
'' Those who have made it may mend it,^' said I, 
" I am deucedly obliged to my unknown friend 
who gave me the hint.'' 

But such was the slippery state of my footing 
at court, and such the ill-fortune that seemed to 
pursue me, when I was taking the most pru- 
dential course, that I was baffled and beaten even 
here. I went to sleep— perhaps I dreamed of 
the Countess de Friedburg — ^but of whatever I 
did dream, I did not dream of an infernal wolf 
which had been prowling about the neighbour- 
hood, and which on that very night, of all 
others, made his way through the aperture, 
walked into the park, and as the deuce would 
have it, met on his first ewtrSe the two Spanish 
sheep, which were taking a quiet walk, just as 
if one had been a Countess and the other a 
Hussar. The result of which rencontre was, that 
the wolf, who probably had never tasted Spanish 
mutton before, made no bones of demoUshing 
them both, and subsequently retiring through 
h6 
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the aforesaid hole in the waQ without the least 
let or hindrance. 

Oh ! such a storm as the morning produced-7- 
snch a rage as the Prince was in, when the 
Spanish sheep were missing! — How could it 
have happened — what caused it — did a won 
come in, or did the sheep get out ! Alas ! theire 
was evidence enou^ on the spot where the 
sanguinary deed was done to prove the fact. 

Summary proceedings were taken against me ; 
of course I dare not even hint at my reason for 
leaving the wall as I found it. I was charged 
with negligence, with carelessness, and with wil- 
ful misconduct, all in various ways, and amongst 
.the most violent of my opponents was the 
Countess herself— this I thought hard ; but I 
have reason to think that I was not altogether 
unseen when I quitted my hiding-place. — She 
knew that I would suffer myself to be sacrificed, 
rather than betray her, and therefore she pressed 
the matter against me in order to get rid of a 
witness of her indiscretion. This added fuel to 
the flame which raged in the Princess bt^east 
about his two diabolical Spanish sheep, and the 
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result was, that I was not only dismissed from 
my office, but actually sent to the prison of the 
principality. 

What ticklish places courts are, and how 
little did I one week before, think what was 
going to happen to me ! 

It wiU scarcely be believed that I was confined 
in this prison, in a room about ten feet square, 
a bundle of straw for a bed, one chair without 
a back, and a three-legged table (one leg absent 
without leave), being all its furniture, for three 
weeks ; at the end of which period it happening 
to be the anniversary of the Prince'^s birth I was 
discharged, at the intercession I was told, of 
the Countess Von Friedburg, on condition that 
I quitted in three days his Highnesses territory, 
which I could have walked across, in as many 
hours. This last mark of his Highness'^s lenity 
was extremely gratifying, and I did not stop 
to avail myself of his gracious permission to 
remove from them, one hour after I was liber- 
ated. 

What was to be done ! — I was again upon the 
world — ^my only friend was the Baron Waggen- 



1 
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heim — Him I hiid oflfended by my disbelief in 
ghosts and goblins ; or rather his miners^^ 
Well, but surely, thought I, if I do not presume 
to meddle with the mines, or even show myself 
to the workmen, I may go to the house— to the 
house of one who has behaved so kindly, so 
generously, so liberally to me, and erplain to him 
the cause of the total failure of all his kind exer- 
tions in my behalf. Besides, if it be necessary 
to believe in ghosts, I have no particular objec- 
tion to become credulous to a sufficient extent to 
secure me his protection and support. 

Accordingly I resolved to return to the Baron ; 
he could but send me away again ; and so, hav- 
ing now every reason for husbanding my re- 
sources, (I mean what money I had in hand,) I 
resolved to walk back, and having disposed of 
my trunk and other superfluities, I packed into 
a kind of small wallet the change of linen that I 
might require on my journey, and accordingly 
started from the Principality as poor as when I 
entered it. 

I journeyed for four days on my return, and 
when I again approached the house of my kind 
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but superstitious friend, I felt I can scarcely ex- 
plain how ; my sensations towards the Baron I 
could hardly define, but as I drew nearer and 
nearer to the domain, a thousand thoughts flashed 
into my mind, and all that the Prince, in the 
plenitude of his gracious condescension, had told 
me about my poor mother came full into my 
memory. 

In thoughts naturaUy arising from such inter- 
esting subjects I was deeply involved, and scarcely 
knew which path I was taking, when I suddenly 
heard a cry of distress in the thicket on my right 
hand ; I did not know what it might be, but I 
knew I was a child of fortune, and that every 
turn of my life turned upon some sudden im- 
pulse ; so armed with nothing but the stick 
which served me as a support during my pedes- 
trian tour, I dashed in amongst the underwood, 
and scrambling into an open space, which was 
near the centre of the copse, beheld the Baron 
Waggenheim on the ground, weltering in his 
blood ; while two assassins, armed with rifles 
and a dagger each, were on the point of achiev- 
ing his murder. 
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I loBt not an instant in flying upon them with 
my stick, and immediately disarmed the bigger 
one of the two, who took to his heels and fled 
as fiist as he could ; the other showed fight, and 
leveUed his piece at me, but I struck it upwards, 
and by still greater good fortuneit missed fire, 
whereupon he foQowed the example of his com- 
panion. The reader may perhaps anticipate who 
the villains were. They were the two sons of 
the wretched woman who had driven me away, 
instigated by their mother to destroy the Baron, 
who had begun to evince his disgust at lier con- 
duct, and had consequently excited in her bosom 
the most implacable hatred. 

Having driven off the miscreants I returned 
to the unfortunate Waggenheim, who was des- 
perately wounded. He knew me, and said, 
'falsing himself with difficulty from the ground, 
" You have saved my life ; — I never ceased 
repenting the day, on which, at the instigation 
of others, I drove you from me ; but I am happy, 
for I see you again before I die.*" 

I found that no time was to be lost; I lifted 
the Baron on my shoulders, and with great effort 
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and exertioti got him to the house, where I 
had him laid on his bed; Caroline being suf- 
fused in tears and exceedingly hysterical. I, 
however, under all the circumstances, took the 
liberty to order her to be shut up in one of the 
cellars ; being quite conscious that the unfortu- 
nate orphans would not have been engaged in 
their murderous business without her privity 
and concurrence. 

I then sent off one of the servants for a sur- 
geon, and gave the alarm to a body of depend- 
ents about the place, to search for the assassins, 
who to my great pleasure were so exceedingly 
silly or infatuated as to attempt to regain the 
house unobserved : this pleasure was greatly en- 
hanced by seeing them soon after marched into 
the court-yard pinioned. I do not mean to de- 
scribe the feelings I enjoyed when *"! beheld 
them kicked, cuffed, and spit upon by all the 
servants who had flocked to see them. The un- 
grateful wretches confessed that they were set 
on, by their mother, who, tired out by the 
length of the Barents life, had secured a vast 
sum in gold and other valuables in a chest, with 
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which, the moment the master of the house 
could be got rid of, she intended to return to her 
native town. 

In the sequel, Caroline was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, as were the young 
gentlemen, in di£krent jails, the Baron himself 
haying for natural reasons, interceded to save 
their lives. 

The poor Baron, in spite of every exertion, 
sank rapidly. The active surgeon and the pious 
deigyman were unremitting in their attentions ; 
but all the efforts of the faculty were vain, and 
about eleven o'clock at night, the Baron, rallying 
his spirits a little, desired that I might be left 
alone with him — ^hia wishes were of course 
obeyed. 

I sat myself on the side of his bed ; when, 
laying his hand on mine, he said, 

" I cannot — ^must not quit this world, without 
opening my mind to you, since it has pleased 
Providence to place you here — ^if repentance can 
avail me at this moment, I do repent — ^bu1>-^ 
the husband of your mother — ^you will antici- 
pate me — I was young — ^thoughtless — as was 
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she — ^all his seeming friends deceived him — ^for- 
give me — YOU ABE MY son ! '^ 

I threw myself into his arms, and felt myself 
pressed to his bosom — ^we both wept — ^bitterly. 
Soon after this trying scene he sent for a lawyer, 
and by his will declared me inheritor of all his 
estates and property. 

It was the last act of his life. And when the 
morning dawned, I found myself the possessor 
of all his extensive estates, and a large sum of 
money in the bargain. 

Having paid every attention and respect to 
my poor yet erring parent'*s memory, and at- 
tended his funeral, which was conducted in a 
suitable manner, I resolved upon instantly put- 
ting into execution the often thought of, and as 
often defeated design of writing to my old friend 
Von Doddle, and proposing myself for the gentle 
Bertha, without whom I was convinced I never 
could be happy ; and accordingly sat down and 
poured forth my sentiments regarding her in the 
most ardent language, imploring her hand, and 
announcing my determination to go to Naples to 
receive it, the moment my offer should be ac- 
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oepted. Little did I then think that events 
hsA occurred to render such a proceeding on my 
part useless. 

How rendered useless soon shall be imparted ; 
but never shall I be able to impart my feelings 
of astonishment when, as I was crossing the 
hall of my Chateau for the very purpose of seal- 
ing and despatching my missive, I beheld at the 
door three persons, whose sudden and unex- 
pected appearance there, for the instant, served 
as a practical reproach to me for having for- 
merly professed a disbelief in ghosts and spectres. 
I started back — rubbed my eyes — ^looked again 
— and saw before me, alive and well, my exem- 
plary tutor, Mr. Von Doddle himself^ and at his 
side the beautiful blushing Bertha. In the third 
person, although much altered,. I recognised 
Fritz, my late father^s faithful servant, who used 
to be sent annually to see me, and bring me such 
small supplies from home as I might want. 

I cannot attempt to describe the scene ; it 
seemed like magic — ^that at such a distance from 
home, and at such a moment as this, the people 
I most desired on earth to see, should be under 
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my own roof! — but it was truth — all plain 
truth. 

The excellent Pastor described in the most 
aflfectionate terms the regret and despair which 
he had felt at my loss ; in which, added the good 
old man, '^ this dear girl most cordially joined. 
Every measure was adopted, every course pur- 
sued, for your restoration to home, but — as I 
now know — ^in vain ; and when the honest Fritz 
arrived as usual to pay his annual visit, and 
found you gone, he resolved never to return with- 
out you, and so changed the service of your late 
parent for mine.*" 

" And our dear friend ^ 

"Ah!'** interrupted my Tutor, "my poor 
dear wife is gone to a better world ! Since her 
death, our house has not been the same place as 
it was before^ Every hour — every object — re- 
minded us of our privation ; and these circum- 
stances, added to the persevering — I may say 
persecuting, attentions of a Neapolitan nobleman 
to Bertha, determined me to accept an invita- 
tion, of many years' standing, to visit my brother, 
Joseph Von Doddle, who is, as you may remem- 
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ber, a wealthy and respectable magistrate, re- 
udent in Brunswick. With that purpose I took 
the resohition of selling off all my property in 
Naples, and, as you see, have undertaken this 
long journey. We have travelled by short stages; 
for so, as we were varying the scene, our object 
was answered. We stayed at Constance neaiiy 
a month ; and having last night reached the inn 
in the valley here, to our astonishment we heard 
the history of the death of Baron Waggenheim, 
whom I so well remember; and the still more 
extraordinary account of your being here, and 
the successor to his property. That," added Von 
Doddle, giving his old head a Isignificant shake, 
" is no more than it ought to be.**' 

Fritz, who was standing behind his chair, 
drew his hand across his mouth, and made a 
kind of snufBing noise with his nose; and 
Bertha looked at me as affectionately as ever. 
I caught her hand — she did not draw it back 
— she had resisted and rejected the attentions 
of a Neapolitan nobleman — ^her heart was, per- 
haps, still mine. 

" Excellent man," said I to the pastor, " you 
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have heard at your inn the detaik of what has 
occurred here. You find me in possession of for* 
tune and estates. Now, to prove to you what 
. was the chief object of my hopes and ambition 
under the great change in my circumstances and 
position, read that letter. 

Saying which, I placed before him the epistle 
I had just finished, the contents of which are 
ah-eady known to the reader. I entered into a 
faltering conversation with Bertha, who had, in 
growing up, fiiUy justified the expectations which 
her earlier beauty had excited ; but neither of us 
could talk. I of course knew, and she, I think, 
pretty well guessed, the contents of the paper. 
I watched the old man'*s countenance as he read 
it, and saw in its expression his delight at its 
purport. Having finished it, he said, nearly 
overcome by emotion, 

" Bertha, my beloved, this letter, although 
addressed to me^ concerns y(m — read it ^ — ^and 
here his eyes filled with tears; "read it, my 
child, and answer it ;^'^ and, throwing the letter 
towards his daughter, his head fell upon his^ 
hands, and he sobbed convulsively. 
1 
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Bertha, trembling like a leaf, took up the 
paper — ^my eyes were riveted on her^ when to 
my surprise, Fritz, who had been standing behind 
the pastor's chair, and taken the privilege of an 
old servant (half worn into a friend), by reading 
every syllable of it, started forward, and, grasp- 
ing the fair hand of his mistress, threw himself 
upon his knees, and bursting into tears, said 
to her, 

" Miss Bertha, I know it all — I know what 
iVb about — ^that noble young man wants to make 
you Baroness Widdlezig. Now — I know how 
you have talked of him, thought of him, prised 
him, and lamented him while absent — don''t — 
don't be shy— don't go and break his heart." 

I confess I was a good deal startled by the 
homeliness of Fritz's earnest appeal in my be- 
half ; but I knew how to appreciate his warmth 
and energy, although they might perhaps seem 
to break through the rules of decorum, and, 
moreover, substantiated the fact that he had 
been peeping. The abruptness, however, proved , 
neither ill-timed nor misplaced, for it afforded 
Bertha an opportunity of expressing her consent 
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to my proposal in the quickest and simplest 
ihanner. 

" Good Fritz,*" said the dear creature, affect- 
ing composure and placidity, ''do not agitate 
yourself — ^whatever my father wishes, that will 
I do." 

I answered that I thought the acceptance 
was couched in rather cold terms — ^but it was 
an answer to a servant, and it was an accept- 
ance. 

** Then,'" said I, " I am the happiest of men.*^ 
At these words I clasped the dear girl to my 
heart, and was delighted to perceive that Fritz, 
who was evidently a clever negociator, nudged 
Mr. Von Doddle by the sleeve, and led him out 
of the room to catch the fresh air, which his 
friendly servant seemed to think necessary for 
his recovery from his fit of agitation. 

Bertha and I were left alone — and in ten 
minutes I discovered that I had been during my 
absence the sole object of her affections, and 
that other offers, besides the Neapolitan noble- 
man, had been rejected for my sake. 

Things having arrived at this point, there was 

VOL. II. I • 
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but one more move to make ; and accordingly, 
having written to summon Mr. Von Doddle, of 
Brunswick, to be present at the ceremony, all 
due preparations were made for our marriage, 
which was celebrated in about three weeks after 
the arrival of my beautiful bride. 

The whole Chateau assumed a new appear- 
ance. The miners themselves joined in our 
gaieties, and some of them confessed to me 
their entire belief, that although prejudice ran 
strongly in favour of goblins, they believed that 
the worst demon that ever existed there, was 
the housekeeper Caroline, who is, for all I 
know, to this moment beating hemp and pick- 
ing oakum in one of the Houses of Correc- 
tion, which are so much famed for their exceed- 
ingly wholesome dietary; and all the other 
advantages most dear to the lovers of humanity. 

Upon this history — ^which, however, I have 
been most unwillingly forced considerably to 
abridge — I mean as regards a number of minor 
incidents, all conducing to the same point — the 
erudite Dr. Zlippzlopp greatly relies for the 
soundness of his doctrine touching small things 
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and great. If Widdlezig^s mother had not been 
devoted to her dog^ Widdlezig would not have 
been left at Naples to be brought up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Von Doddle ; if Mr. and Mrs. Von Doddle 
had not had a daughter fond of zoology, Wid- 
dlezig would not, in his anxiety to please her 
and fill her little museum, have hunted the 
beautiful butterfly ; if he had not hunted the 
beautiful butterfly, he would not have been 
snapped up by the robbers and immured in a 
cave ; if, when he got out of the cave, he had 
followed his nose instead of sitting down upon a 
dtone, he would not have fallen in with Whango 
Jang and the wild beasts ; if the tiger belonging 
to Whango Jang had not eaten up a little boy 
two days before, Whango Jang would not have 
wanted him ; if the Porcupine had not died, and 
the natural history of animals consequently become 
the subject of conversation between Widdlezig 
and the black man, Widdlezig would not have 
killed the Ostrich ; if Widdlezig had not killed the 
Ostrich, the black man never would have flogged 
Widdlezig ; if the black man had not flogged 
Widdlezig, he would not have run away firom 
i2 
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him ; and if it had not thundered and lightened 
in the forest when he eKd run away from him, 
he would not have run for shelter into the cottage 
by the road-side. If he had not run for shelter 
into the cottage by the road-side, he would not 
have seen the Baron Waggenheim; if he had not 
seen the Baron Waggenheim, he never would have 
seen his house, or been made an officer of the 
mines ; if he had never been made an officer of the 
mines, he never would have excited the jealousy 
of the Housekeeper Caroline and her two boys ; 
if he had never excited the jealousy of Caroline 
and her two boys, she never would have got him 
turned out of the mines ; if he never had been 
turned out of the mines, he never would have 
become Banger of the park of Prince Felder- 
stein ; if he had never been Banger of the park 
of Prince Felderstein, the hole in the park-waU 
would have been mended, and the wolf would 
not have eaten up the Spanish sheep ; if the 
Spanish sheep had not been eaten up, Widdlezig 
would not have been sent to prison ; and if he 
had not been sent to prison, and liberated only on 
the Princess birthday, he would not have thought 
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of returning to Waggenheim ; and if he had not 
thought of returning to Waggenheim, he would 
not have passed the thicket, in which the assas- 
sins were murdering the Baron, at the precise 
mcHuent to save him. If he had not been there, 
at the precise moment to save him, he never 
would have known of his relationship to him ; 
and if he had never known of that relationship, 
he of course would never have succeeded to his 
property; and if he had not succeeded to his 
property, he would not have been residing on it 
at the time when Yon Doddle and his daughter 
were passing through the country towards 
Brunswick. 

" Hence,'** said Dr. Zlippzlopp, " we perceive 
that all the events here recorded of the life of 
Widdlezig, with many others (which, as I have 
already said, I have been compelled to omit), 
arose from nothing more nor less, than the affec- 
tion of a fine lady for a poodle dog ; and only 
tend to establish the truth of the saying — ' How 

MANY GEEAT THINGS IN THIS WOELD TUEN 
UPON LITTLE ONES." 



l3 
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The following narrative is true, in its minutest 
details — ^the two persons who sustain the most 
prominent characters in it, from an easily 
understood delicacy, decline to place themselves 
ostensibly before the public. The names of 
Marcel and Oassan are fictitious — ^the facts are 
scrupulously correct. 

Every body knows that in the time of the 
French revolution, the Chateau of Maulevrier, 
once the residence of the great Colbert, was 
burned to the ground, and that the incendiaries 
danced madly and joyously round the fire which 
they had raised. 
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Near the scene of destruction, a young repub- 
lican officer was seated under an old tree, con- 
templating, with folded arms, and tears in his 
eyes, the excesses which his soldiers were com- 
mitting. 

He was thus wretchedly looking at desolation 
and destruction, the dreadful results of political 
delusion, which he could neither check nor pre- 
vent, when a staff officer galloped up to him 
and delivered him a letter. 

He broke the seal and read the contents — ^too 
easily alas ! — ^by the light of the flames which 
were annihilating a mansion which a thou- 
sand associations ought to have rendered se- 
cure from the depredations of a sanguinary and 
deluded herd of incendiaries. 

"Tell General Kleber,'' said the Captain, 
" that in less than an hour my company shall be 
on. the march, and that his instructions shall be 
punctually obeyed.*" 

The aide-de-camp galloped away again, and 

the young Captain having buckled on his sword, 

which lay by him on the grass, walked towards 

the crowd of revolutionists, who were performing 

i4 
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a sort of wOd and savage aaiaband about the 
fidling beams and timbers, which were crackiDg 
over their heads, and crackling under their feet, 
and gave orders to beat to arms. 

The roll of the dram instantly collected the 
soldiers to the point; but they were drunk, 
and absorbed in that sort of fearfiildeKght which 
we are told animated Nero, even unto fiddling, 
while Bome was burning. They reeled under the 
weight of their own muskets and the strength of 
the wine they had been goiged with, and were 
stumbling over the burning embers which lay 
about them ; but the word " Forward,*" de- 
livered in a firm voice, produced a general 
advance (intended for a march), y baud passibus 
equis,^ in the direction indicated by the Captain. 

Whither they were going they knew not — 
this, militarily speaking, ^^ signifies nothing ;"" 
suffice it to say, that they arrived at their 
place of destination at five o'^clock in the 
morning. 

They had sung, almost perpetually on the 
way, the ^^ Marseilhm^^ probably to keep 
themselves in breath; they had sworn, blaa- 
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phemed, cursed, and done a variety of things, 
equally laudable in the conduct of revolutionists, 
by means of which they had, to a considerable 
extent, overcome the effects of their intoxica- 
tion. But in the midst of the difficulties which 
assailed them, from the intricacy of the roads 
which they were obliged to take, lest they sud* 
denly should come upon the advanced posts of 
the royal army, the Captain spoke not ; — he 
inarched on — ^watching, as it were, over a herd 
of debased men, whom his country had com- 
mitted to his care. 

The first word which passed his lips was 
" Halt !**" and the troops were at that moment 
in front of one of those convenient and charming 
residences with which the groves of La Vendee 
were then so thickly studded. No wall defied ad- 
mission ; it was surrounded by a simple hedge. 
Peace seemed to dwell in its confines — all was 
calm and quiet, as if the asperities of civil war 
had not yet reached it, and that its owner had 
nothing to fear from the frantic disturbers of 
public tranquiDity, to whose assaults it might at 
any moment be obnoxious. 
i5 
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'' Shall I beat to anns! citizen Marcel,^ said 
the dnimmerf who was a few paces in advance 
of the captain. 

" No,^ said Marcel. " I have a special duty 
to perform. I go alone into this house.*^ 

He passed the hedge, and knocking at the 
house-door violently, cried, ^^Open — ^in the name 
of the Republic — open the door !^ 

The demand was speedily answered, and 
an old female servant gave him entrance to 
the peaceful abode, and led him to a room, 
not merely comfortably, but luxuriously fur- 
nished. 

" Citizen,'' said the Captain, " General Stofflet 
and his staff have passed part of the night in 
this house. If they are yet here, in the name 
of the law I call upon you to give them up. 
If they are gone, I command you to tell me 
whither.'' 

The old woman turned pale— her lips qui- 
vered — ^her countenance wore an expression of 
mingled grief and surprise ; but her tongue — 
which a woman can command, when she cannot 
control her looks — ^was still, and no word 
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of either wonderment or fear passed her 
lips. 

^^ Sir,*" said she (she called him not citizen), 
^^ before Heaven I can swear that there is no 
human being in this house, except those who 
have a right to be here.*" 

« WeD,'' said the Captain, " to prevent 
worse things happening, let all persons now 
under this roof present themselves to me imme- 
diately;^ 

The old woman went to make known and 
enforce the orders of the Captain, without betray- 
ing any emotion, leaving him to contemplate the 
delightful arrangements of the scUon in which he 
was ensconced. 

In about a quarter of an hour an elegant, 
handsome lady, of about one or two and forty 
years of age, accompanied by two beautiful 
young girls, made their appearance. 

One word par parenth^se of CA'ptBin Marcel — 
he was a Parisian bom — ^his father had been an 
obscure workman in one of the most obscure 
parts of the town, and the son followed the 
paternal trade ; and there he would have re- 
I 6 
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oiained till the day of his death, in all probar 
bility, had not the revolution caUed forth his 
energies in a very different sphere. 

He joined the revolutionists, young and enthu- 
siastic as he was — ^his patriotism thirsted not for 
blood after having been excited by drink. Nei- 
ther was he one of the sans-culottes, who antici- 
pated nothing in the overthrow of a legitimate 
government and the establishment of a republic, 
but their own aggrandizement. Marcel was pos- 
sessed of courage, single^mindedness, simplicity, 
and nobleness of character. The revolutionary 
excesses by which Paris was outraged 

** grieved his heart." 

His disgust at the bloodshed and executions 
constantly in progress in the capital, led him to 
seek his fortunes in the field : he was. a volun- 
teer at Valmy — again at Fleurus — an order of 
the Convention sent him into La Vendee, whi- 
ther he went full of grief for the calamities which 
were accumulating upon the people, but still en- 
couraging the hope that he might, to the fiill 
extent of his limited power, lighten their sorrows, 
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and aUeviate their miseries. This disposition and 
this character obtained for him the confidence 
of Greneral Kleber, and hence the orders which 
carried him to the house at which we have just 
noticed his arrival. 

The appearance of the lady and her two 
daughters, their countenances fiill of solicitude, 
and the dread which the sight of a military 
uniform in those days of terror inspired^ affected 
him much. He was conscious of the feelings 
his appearance in their peaceful abode had ex* 
cited — ^it was his anxiety to soothe them. 

^' Citizens,"^ said he, in a manner sufficiently 
respectful to reassure them, and dissipate their 
apprehensions ; " I am merely fulfilling my pre- 
scribed duty as a soldier. It is stated that 
Oeneral Stofflet and his staff passed the last 
night in this neighbourhood — yowr house is 
pointed out as the only one in which he could 
have obtained shelter. I am gratified in its 
having fallen to my lot to investigate this mat- 
ter, as I hope to be able as much as possible to 
moderate the rigour of the orders which I have 
received.**' 
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'* We are here alone,*" said the lady ; '^ my 
daughters and myself. We live as retired as 
possible, and whoUy apart from the tmnults 
inseparable from a state of civil war. If you 
doubt my word — ^there can be no difficulty in 
searching my house.**^ 

MarcePs fine countenance in an instant ex- 
pressed his repugnance to the idea that he was 
there in the capacity of a spy, or an agent of 
police. Madame de Souland saw, and appre* 
ciated that expression ; her unwelcome visiter, 
however, contented himself with telling her that 
her statement was of itself sufficient. 

"Perhaps,^' add^d he, "under the circum- 
stances, I might venture to ask you to give a 
few hours^ shelter and some refreshment to the 
men of my company, who are here with me — we 
have been marching all night, and they required 
Uttle rest."" 

" These rooms are at their service,**' replied 
the lady ; " I will give directions that they shall be 
accommodated as comfortably as we can manage 
it. I presume,^' continued the lady, " there will 
be no objection to allowing my daughters and 
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myself to retire to our own apartments during 
their stay !'' 

Captain Marcel graciously indicated his ac- 
cordance with her wishes, and in less than five 
minutes after their departure from the saton^ it 
was filled by the hungry soldiers of the republic, 
who rushed into it pell-mell, and lost not a 
moment in seizing with unmitigated eagerness 
the abundance of cold meat and wine, which 
were served to them with an unsparing hand, 
until they had satisfied their appetites and thirst. 
One of them, who was universally believed to be 
a secret agent, commissioned by Carrier and 
some other representatives of the people, threw 
himself into a magnificent velvet armed-chair, 
and stretching his legs, cased as they were in 
dirty boots upon another, exclaimed, "This 
is all vastly agreeable, and rather fine into 
the bargain, and we have made ourselves un- 
commonly comfortable at the expense of these 
d-devants ; but business must be looked to — 
the meat and the wine which . are merely essen- 
tial to life, don't tell us any thing about Stofflet 
— ^your orders. Captain, are peremptory, — eh ? — 
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this suapected house is safe — It must not be leffi* 
so — it must be burnt.'" 

" My orders,'^ said Marcel, " are strict 
enough ; but they refer to the finding Stofflet, 
and it is our duty to sacrifice every thing to get 
hold of him, and deliver him to the BepubUc ; 
but here are three innocent women living in this 
house — ^it is quite impossible that they should 
have answered me in the manner they did, if 
there were the slightest grounds for the Gene- 
ral^s information. No — ^no, they have treated us 
well — ^we are all fresh and ready for a start, so 
let us get into marching order.**^ 

" No, Captain, no,"" said the suspected agent, 
'^ not just yet. Do you think, Captain, that all 
this fine breakfast with which we have been so 
Undly regaled, was got ready for a middle-aged 
lady and her two daughters! — Somebody else 
was expected — and if these preparations do not 
open your eyes — ^look there — what do you think 
of that, Captain T Saying which, he tossed the 
said Captain,, a letter written by the Abbe Ber- 
nier to Stofflet, which he had found lying open 
on one of the tables in the room ? " Dated three 
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days since, Captain,^ added the fellow. ^^ What 
does it say, Captain ? that Madame de Souland 
— ^the aristocratic ^ lady'* up stairs would give it 
to Stofflet himself, the moment he reached her 
house ; what do you think of that^ I ask, Cap- 
tain! why, that he was here last night, and 
that she did give it to him. Perhaps he saw 
&om that window the flames of our last night^s 
triumph, the destruction of the house of his 
former masters — ^they served him as a warning 
— ^he fled, and is yet before us. Comrades ! 
— ^humaii feelings are not to be considered — ^the 
country's welfare is paramount to all. It is our 
duty to take care that the tyrant shall never 
again be able to take refuge in this asylum."' 
. The republican soldiers, half-drunk as they 
were, too aptly comprehended the meaning of 
this heartless monster's words, and too quickly 
put his implied orders into execution — ^in two 
minutes they were dispersed throughout the 
whole house — some rushed into the upper rooms, 
others burst into the cellars — every part of the 
building was rummaged and ransacked. Oaths 
the most blasphemous — songs the most vulgar 
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and disgusting, were ydled within its waQs« 
The wretched Madame de Souland and her 
trembling daughters heard the horrid sounds 
even in the remote rooms in which they had shut 
themselTes up ; above — ^below, tumult raged* 
The dau^ters who had already witnessed much 
of the horror of civil war, endeavoured to en- 
courage their exemplary mother to bear up 
against the dreadful injBiction. 

'^ We shall soon be houseless,^ said the elder 
one; ^'but in our wretchedness and exile, we 
shall have the happiness of knowing that the last 
act of our prosperous life was sheltering and say- 
ing one of the noblest supporters of the royal 
cause.**^ Madame de Souland clasped her child- 
ren to her bosom, while tears streamed from her 



All at once a yell was raised amongst the 
bloodhounds, and the cry of '' Bum the house ! 
Serve it as we served Maulevrier last night — 
smoke the fox from his hiding-place l"" was uni- 
versal. 

In an instant they rushed from the building, 
and lighting torches made of the broom growing 
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round about it, set fire to it in various places, 
and haying done so, withdrew in such order as 
to surround it so that no human being could 
escape from the blazing ruins before them. 

The moment the flames curled round the walls, 
the wretched Madame de Souland rushed into 
the balcony over the door, her two daughters 
clinging senseless to her arms, screaming for help 
— ^for mercy. 

'^ In the name of Heaven raise a ladder ! uot 
for me — ^not for me — ^but my poor children. Oh, 
save them!'*'' cried the distracted lady, as in an 
agony of despair she lifted up one of her beloved 
girls to excite, if possible, the compassion of the 
incendiaries. 

The agent of Carrier smiled. 

'' Captain,^'' said he, '^ I should like to have a 
shot at those royalists.^^ 

'^The man who fires at them, dies by my 
hand,"" said Marcel, in an agony of despair and 



At that moment two shots were heard, and in 
an instant two of the three victims in the balcony, 
which had just taken fire, lay drenched in blood. 
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Marcel ruBhed to the man of the people, who 
had done this deed, and crying out, ^' Miscreant f 
you have realized your dreadful intention — I ful- 
fil mine.*" At which words, placing the barrel 
of his pistol close to the barbarian^s head, he 
ptlled the trigger, and the murderer was a 
corpse. 

This was a desperate step — ^the coolness and 
firmness of Marcel, and the sight of the fallen 
monster, had their effect upon the soldiers — ^they 
gazed with astonishment, but murmured not. 

" There v)ere three,^ cried Marcel, " two only 
have been butchered. Citizens, they are women 
— ^help me to save the third.'" 

An affirmative shout of willingness was the 
answer. The balcony was scaled — Marcel lead- 
ing the party who joined him — ^he rushed past 
the bleeding bodies of the poor innocents who 
had fallen, into the midst of the house ; the 
rafters glistened in the fitful breeze, and the 
beams crackled under his feet — amidst the dense 
smoke which still filled the more remote parts of 
the building, he forced his way — ^a dreadful 
crime had been committed, and Marcel had 
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sworn never to leave the burning ruins, unless 
the unhappy girl, now become an orphan, was 
the companion of his return. In vain he 
sought — ^he could find no trace of her; the 
flames were towering up ; every moment added 
to the perils of his position. Still he flinched 
not, failed not, till at the very last instant of 
hope, at the end of a corridor, of which the 
flames had only just seized hold, he saw a 
female stretched upon the floor. At one bound, 
he reached the spot where she lay, she was 
senseless and cold as death, but she yet breathed : 
Marcel raised her up, and placing her in his 
arms, retraced his hurried steps along the burn- 
ing floors till he again reached the balcony. 
His precious burden was happily unconscious 
of the work of horror going on. The flames 
were already devouring the blood-stained bodies 
of her mother and sister over which he had 
to tread while carrying her. 

The ladder by which he had ascended, was 
steadied by the men below, and Marcel brought 
the rescued innocent safely to the ground. Then 
did his noble heart overflow — ^then did gratitude 
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take place {of intrepidity, aad tears fell from his 
eyes. 

^^ Let us, my friends,^^ said he to the soldiers, 
'^ complete this act of expiation which has been 
so well begun — ^let us protect this helpless girl 
who now has nowhere else to look for protec- 
tion." 

The appeal had its effect — the unfortunate 
creature was no longer an aristocrat — a royalist; 
she was an orphan, whose mother and sister 
had been killed — a countrywoman, whom their 
captain had rescued from death — the senti- 
ment expressed by Marcel, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The generous-hearted victim to political 
frenzy watched over his youthful charge with 
a fraternal solicitude, and suggested to his com- 
rades the absolute necessity of removing her 
from the dreadful scene of her distress and be- 
reavement before she recovered sufficiently to be 
aware of what had happened; expressing his 
opinion that the right course to pursue, would 
be to pl%ce her in security at the first farm- 
house which they might reach — a proposition 

J 
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only rendered questionable by the fact, that the 
active operations of the revolutionists in advance 
had left scarcely a farm-house standing in their 
line of march. It is true that the houses of the 
ci^-devant nobility and gentry had been specially 
marked for destruction by the^ levellers, and the 
axe and the firebrand had amply fulfilled their 
duty ; but when the bettermost dwellings were 
gone, the mad fiiry of popular desperation, which 
no argument can check, and no reasoning con- 
trol, fell upon the farms and cottages. At 
MarcePs suggestion, a sort of litter was con- 
structed, upon which the poor sufferer was gently 
borne along ; nor was it for a considerable time 
that she evinced any symptom of returning con- 
sciousness. The moment at length arrived — ^the 
moment which Marcel, who had never quitted 
the side of the Utter, so anxiously expected, 
and so deeply dreaded. 

At that instant a confused recollection of all 
the horrors to which she had been exposed, 
flashed into her mind ; she raised herself on the 
litter — she gazed about her — she found herself 
the prisoner of the men by whom she was sur- 
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rounded — she gave another wild look around, 
and hiding her face in her hands, one word only 
forced itself from her lips. 

" Mother — smother i '" cned she, in an agony 
of doubt and fear. 

^^ Young lady,^ said Marcel, ^' assure yourself 
that you are in perfect safety — compose yourself 
— ^be cahn."" 

" But where !'^ cried the unhappy girl ; "where 
is my mother — where is my sister. — Oh ! give 
them to me — bring them to me — why am I alone 
—whither are you taking me — why am I de- 
serted — ^why unprotected V 

" You are neither,**^ said Marcel, in a soft and 
tender voice ; " you have a protector near you 
who, fix)m this day, will never desert you ; who 
will ever be ready to sacrifice his life and for- 
tunes for you — a friend whom sorrow and dis- 
tress has raised up to you. I am that friend 
— do not tremble — ^you have nothing to fear."*" 

** But my mother ! my sister ! ^ repeated the 
diSfcracted girl, scarcely conscious who it was to 
whom she was speaking. 

" Alas ! " said Marcel, " a heavy blow has 
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fallen upon you — ^your mother and sister are 
no more — your peaceful home exists no longer — 
you have been preserved by what is almost a 
miracle. I swore to save you, and I have done 
it. I have need of all my firmness to keep 
these men in order — ^for your own sake do not 
unperve me by the sight of your unavailing grief 
— dry your tears — suppress your sighs — ^we have 
yet many difficulties to encounter — ^that we con- 
quer them, depends upoji your own resolution.''*' 

Mademoiselle de Souland was very young, 
but yet aware of the wisdom of the Oaptain^s 
advice. She struggled hard to conceal the 
agonies which she was suffering, but again 
burying her face in her hands, she implicitly 
yielded herself to the counsel and conduct of the 
stranger, who a{ipeared to be so deeply interested 
in her fate. 

The first place at which they arrived, in which 
he could hope to find any thing like a suitable 
asylum for his fair charge, was Ghatillon-sur- 
Sevres, which had already been taken and r-v 
taken twice by the Vendeans, and the troops of 
the much-dreaded Westermann. Marcel looked 

VOL. II. K 
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forward anxiously to reaching this point, inas- 
much as he had, some time before, been quar- 
tered in the house of a widow, one of its most 
respectable inhabitants. 

He lost not a moment in confiding Made- 
moiselle de Souland to the care of this exemplary 
woman ; and having told her all that had hap- 
pened, succeeded in creating a warm feeling of 
sympathy in her heart for the young lady — ^not 
the less readily excited by the fact that the 
widow herself had suffered, sadly and deeply, 
during the civil war. Here the gallant Marcel 
left her — ^nor was it tiU Time developed to the 
poor young lady all the dreadful circumstances 
connected with the death of her mother and 
i^ister, that she could duly appreciate the noble 
conduct of her preserver and protector. Time, 
also, soothed and softened the sorrows of her 
heart, and the grief with which she continued 
for some months weighed down and opprei^sed, 
was not unfrequently chequered with feelings of 
soUcitude concerning her gallant and disinter* 
ested preserver. 

Constantly engaged in the various campaigns 
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in which " regenerated France*"' was perpetually 
engaged — ordered from one place to another — 
either to attack or defend — Marcel had no op- 
portunity of seeing the orphan for many years ; 
but she was never absent from his thoughts — 
the scene of devastation was constantly before 
his eyes. He contrasted in his mind the death- 
like paleness of the unhappy girl, as he bore her, 
at the peril of his life, amidst the crackling ruins 
of her home, with the graceful gentleness of 
manner, and sweetness of expression, which 
distinguished her when she so short a time 
before, had joined her mother in welcoming him 
to their roof. In point of fact, throughout all 
the eventful scenes of his active life, even in the 
breach, or the battle-field, the thoughts nearest 
his heart, and dearest in his memory, were those 
of Mademoiselle de Souland. 

Time wore on, and the fortunes of war again 
brought Marcel into the neighbourhood of Char 
tillon ; but he was no longer a captain — ^he had 
risen to the rank of brigadier, the reward of 
many meritorious services. The moment he 
had made tlie necessary disposition of his troops, 
k2 
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he hastened to the house of the widow-^the 
asylum of his beloved. In that humble dwell- 
ing, in her simple mourning he found her, yet 
more lovely than he had ever fancied her, even in 
his brightest dreams. He approached her with 
mingled respect and tenderness ; and tears iBUed 
her eyes as she extended her hand to welcome 
him. 

'^ Ah !'''' said she, endeavouring to conceal her 
emotion, ''how truly grateful I am for this visit ! 
it was not until after we had parted that I was 
Ailly aware of the extent of my debt of gratitude 
to you for your noble conduct towards me, and 
your generous gallant efforts to save those who 
are gone; believe me, the recollection is engraved 
.on my heart, and never will be obliterated.'** 

'^ Those events,'' said Marcel, "are equally 
impressed upon my mind, and neither time nor 
space can efface them. In the dark hour of 
death and danger, I swore to be your protector 
' — ^that oath is registered in Heaven ! You see 
before you a brother, who desires only to know 
your wants and wishes, to supply the one and 
realize the other; all I ask is, that wherever 
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fate or fortune may lead or drive me, your 
thoughts may be with me ; confide to me your 
sorrows and your hopes, and if fate should deny 
me the happiness of sharing them, it will be the 
first object of my life to secure your comfort and 
tranquillity. The events of that .one dreadful 
day have linked us to each other, inseparably."' 

Tears fell from the bright eyes of Made- 
moiselle de Souland, and Marcel if he wept not, 
felt as deeply as she did. She pledged herself 
to take no step in life without consulting him, 
and to keep him always acquainted with her 
circumstances and proceedings. He was de- 
lighted with her ready compliance with his 
wishes, and in the midst of vows and promises 
of friendship and esteem, forced himself away 
from her ; the impression being strong upon \m 
mind that they should never meet again. 

A few days afterwards. Colonel Marcel was 
ordered to join the army t)f Italy. 

Time, as of course, still wore on, and neither 

the loyalist lady nor the republicsm soldier forgot 

their vows. Whenever ah opportunity offered, 

they corresponded with each other. Those op- 

k3 
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portunities, however, grew more rare as the war 
advaaced. 

When order was restored, and tranquillity re- 
established in La Vendee, the orphan daughter 
of the murdered Madame de Souland was put 
into possession of her patrimonial estate ; the 
revolutionary government not having the power 
to order its sale, inaonuch as she, the represen- 
tative of her family, had not emigrated. Her suit, 
however, had been zealously pressed by Marcel, 
who had become one of the most distinguished 
officers in the army of Italy, possessing in an 
eminent degree the favour and confidence of 
the First Consul, who readily gave his consent 
to the restitution, which not only placed the 
young lady at her ease as to worldly circum^ 
stances, but promised peace and tranquillity for 
the rest of her life. 

Marcel followed his odious and detestable chief 
from Italy to Egypt, and ft^m Egypt to France. 
He was honoured, dignified, and decorated, but 
this elevation did not in the slightest degree 
weaken or change his feelings with regard to 
Mademoiselle de Souland. 
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His efforts to restore her to her property, 
with all his acknowledged nobleness of heart 
and generosity of character, might perhaps have 
been strengthened by a feeling of a tenderer 
nature than a mere sense of justice, and he 
might have looked forward at some Aiture day 
to share the happiness which he had secured for 
her. Certain it is, that the greatest delight he 
enjoyed during his long and hard-fought camr 
paigns, was derived from the perusal of her 
letters, expressive as they were of purity of heart 
and ingenuousness of mind. Their protracted 
separation seemed to have increased and even 
changed the character of his affection for the 
amiable orphan, and he resolved the moment 
that circumstances permitted it, to avow his love 
for her, and solicit her hand. 

That moment 'arrived sooner than he ex- 
pected, and after a disunion of eight years, he 
availed himself of a temporary cessation of hos^ 
tilities, caused by a base and hollow treaty of 
peace entered into by the government of France 
with her enemies, to hasten to the object of his 
devotion and esteem. 

K 4 
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He reached her residence — ^all was calm and 
lovely — ^no vestige of the old honse remained — 
a new and picturesque vUla occupied its site — ^no 
sign was there of death, or blood, with which the 
scene had firom the fatal day, too well remem- 
bered, been associated in his mind. The trees 
were covered with blossoms — the birds sang 
sweetly — ^the air was redolent of perfume — all 
seemed gay and happy. 

The moment the name of " General''' Marcel 
was announced, the mistress of the house flew 
rather than ran, to greet and welcome him — she 
threw herself into his arms, and with an emotion 
to which sterner hearts than his are liable, he 
clasped her to his breast. 

^^ I promised,^'' said he, when he could speak, 
'' I promised to return to you, and here I am ; 
fortune has smiled on me, fate has been propi- 
tious — I have risen to the head of my profes- 
sion — I am rich and prosperous — so am / 
changed; — but as for y<m^ — I am the same 
as I was when we parted at Ghatillon, or as I 
was in the dreadful hour which we must endea- 
vour to forget.'' 
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"And truly worthy," said Mademoiselle de 
Souland, " are you of the honours you have a<y 
quired. Come — come — sit down in my house — 
the house which you have restored to me, and 
where your life was perilled to preserve mine. 

The General placed himself by her side, and 
gazed with delight upon those beautiful features, 
to which maturity had given a sweeter and ten- 
derer expression, as he thought, than they even 
possessed at an earlier period of her life; he took 
her hand, pressed it to his lips, and drawing her 
closer to him, said, 

." For eight years I have delighted myself 
with a bright vision of happiness. — You alone 
can realize it — ^my future comfort depends on 
yo«, — ^for those eight years I have loved you, 
dearly, devotedly.'** 

" Oh, General ? **' said Mademoiselle de Sou- 
land, " do not deceive yourself — do not mistake 
an interest which the peculiarity of my cir- 
cumstances may have awakened in your mind for 
any other sentiment."' * 

" Assure yourself,**' said Marcel, " mine is 
Love — pure, ardent, honest, and sincere." 
k5 
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'^ Oh ! do not, do not, say it,^** sobbed the 
agitated girl ; '^ let me love you as a sister, let 
me think of you as my kindest brother — as you 
k»ve been and are my dearest friend — thanks to 
your intarest and power I am rich ; my &mily 
property is restored to n^e ; but listen — ^hear me 
— a cousin of mine to whom I was engaged to 
be married, in the time of our prosperity, who 
fought, and who has bled in the cause of the 
loyalists, has returned from a long exile, a 
beggar — ^he comes to claim me. A few hours 
before my beloved mother's death, Ae impbred 
me to fulfil my pledge to him — then^ little think- 
ing how many years were to elapse before 
it would be possible for me to do so. — Her 
words still ring in my ear — can I break the 
promise I made to her — the vow I pledged to 



'' No !'" said Marcel, as firmly as he was able. 
His cheeks were pale, his lips quivered, and tears 
stood in his eyes. 

" Beloved woman !*" said he, " be happy — ^to 
secure you that happiness was the object of my 
life — I had hoped to contribute to it — to share 
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it — ^tfaat is over, let me remain your dearest 
friend."'' Having said which his countenance 
assumed another expression, and with a forced 
gaiety he added, 

^^But, upon one condition; I must be pre- 
sented to my rival — ^yoiur marriage must take 
place immediately — let me at least have the 
satisfaction of giving you to him ; let him receive 
the blessing, at the hand of the brother wh(»B 
Providence has given you.'** 

The struggle was too much for the generous 
Marcel, and the tears which had filled his eyes, 
trickled down his manly cheek. Mademoiselle 
de Souland wept bitterly. 

" Gome, come,'" said the General, " do not 
let us be childish ; my sacrifice is made — sorrow 
for me is useless — ^for ymi there is none. Now, 
tell me where I can find the happy object of your 
affections — ^we must be friends, and that imme^ 
diately." 

It is not to be supposed that this (heroic, it 
may be caUed) request was uncompUed with — 
Within two hours the distinguished General 
was at the door of the emigrant royalist. 
k6 
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^^ Sir,'''' said he, as he entered the lai^est room 
of one of the smaDest imaginable houses, ^^ I 
ought not, perhaps, to be entirely unknown to 
you ; I am General Marcel. Mademoiselle de 
Souland, whose life I saved in the midst of the 
horrors and bloodshed in which her mother and 
sister perished, and whom I love better than my 
life, tells me that you are betrothed to her ; with 
me^ whatever she says is a conmumd. Yes, sir ; 
even upon this important point, which utterly 
overthrows my hopes of future happiness and 
comfort. Here I am, for the purpose of entreat- 
ing you to decide the question, which if left in 
suspense I am sure I should not have strength 
of mind to endure."" 

" Sir,'' said the favoured lover, " your history, 
so wonderfully and intimately connected with 
that of my cousin, has been long familiar to me 
— ^your noble frankness of manner demands a 
similar ingenuousness on my part. All her 
letters to you — all yours to hw, since my return 
to France have been read by me ; she consulted 
me; I advised her, I was charmed with the 
nobleness and disinterestedness of your affection 
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for her ; what has just occurred only proves the 
justice of my opinion of you.*" 

'^ Well,"" said the Creneral, " under these cir- 
cumstances, you can have no wish to postpone 
yoiir marriage — why was it delayed so long V 

" Because/' said the lover, "till she had seen 
yaUy and told you all the circumstances, she did 
not feel herself at liberty to take so decisive a step 
without your consent; will you, indeed, General,^'' 
continued he, " add this blessing to the other 
benefits you have conferred upon her family T 

" I will/' said Marcel, with great emotion ; 
" but it must be done quickly — I have made up 
my mind — come with me to her house — «wy 
sacrifice is made — ^but I cannot dwell upon it. 
Come — come — ^let it be to-day; hear her consent, 
and I will stay to see it ratified.**'^ 

They walked together to the house of the 
lady ; nothing remained to the completion of the 
happiness of the young couple, but the cele- 
bration of the ceremony. In less than a week. 
Marcel led Mademoiselle de Souland to the altar, 
not as a bridegroom but a brother. He bore it 
calmly and firmly — ^there seemed no struggle of 
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feelings in his mind until the pair were married 
— actually married. 

*^ You will be happy,"'* said he, as the cere- 
mony ended, his heart beating, and his eyes 
again wet with tears ; " you must be happy — ^it 
is the dearest object of my hopes, the sincerest 
of my wishes — ^farewell ! I have seen you es- 
tablished — I have seen you united to the man of 
your choice — adieu ! — ^but sometimes think of 
the unfortunate Marcel."^ 

Monsieur and Madame Gassan, for Madame 
Cassan had Mademoiselle de Souland now be- 
come, clung round their noble benefactor. He 
embraced them aflfectionately, but the sight of 
their happiness he could not long have endured. 
He rejoined the army. 

Eleven years passed after this noble sacrifice 
and painful separation. Eleven years of hard 
fighting. Marcel was every where in the thick 
of it, — ^from West to North — ^firom Austerlitz 
to Saragossa — ^from Vienna to Moscow — ^his 
influence with the upstart usurper gradually in- 
creased, and he was named General of Division. 
The assumption of Imperial authority, by the 
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man who became what he was, by clambering 
over the rums of royalty, produced for Marcel, 
besides his decorations, a title ; and the obscure 
workman, raised into notice at a period when 
the destruction of the nobility was the first 
object of the wretches with whom he was linked, 
became, under the Napoleon usurpation. Count 
Maicel; during which eleven years such were 
the occupations of the ennobled mechanic, that 
very few letters passed between him and Ma- 
dame Gassan; those, however, which he did 
receive gave him great pleasure, as annoimcing 
the happiness of the wife, and the gratitude to 
him^ of the husband. 

All the glories of Count Marcel and his 
master, however, were destined to be dimmed, 
and extinguished, by Wellington, the invincible. 
The British army defeated and defeated over 
and over again all the array of troops, gallant 
and experienced as they were, which the 
sai-disoM Emperor could bring to face them. 
What the French call the long unsullied purity 
of their land, was violated, and the tramp of the 
stranger was heard in its plains, its villages, 
and its cities. 
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All these reverses agitated Madame de Cas- 
san only inasmuch as they might affect the 
Count Marcel. She had shuddered at the 
perils he had encountered amongst the snows of 
Russia, and in the inclemency of Beresina ; but 
she dreaded much more the effect likely to be 
produced upon his mind by the overthrow of 
the Emperor, by whom he had been honoured, 
elevated, and decorated, but in whose downfall 
her loyal heart could not fail to rejoice. 

The Imperial throne, based on usurpation mur- 
der and injustice, fell ; but Count Marcel was one 
of those conscientious and consistent persons who 
boldly stuck by the wreck, even while the ship 
was sinking. He did not quit Fontainbleau, 
until no Emperor remained in France. 

During the eleven years which had passed 
since the day on which General Marcel made 
the noble sacrifice which we have recorded, 
his character bad undergone an extraordinary 
change. Love no longer occupied his heart — 
his friendship, his esteem, for Madame Cassan 
were as warm and intense as ever, but the 
current of his thoughts, the course of his ambi- 
tion, were changed. He began to feel the ap- 
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proach of age — ^accelerated by the effects of the 
wounds he had received ; he became grave and 
thoughtful, and his mind adapted itself to pur- 
suits not purely military ; in fact, his ambition 
was to become one of the leading men in the 
empire. His hopes were realized, and when his 
. master fell, he was as highly placed as subject 
well could be. 

When that fall occurred, and he unwillingly 
and tardily quitted Fontainbleau — ^all his great- 
ness gone — ^his rank and titles lost, his thoughts 
reverted to the only two living beings in whom 
he had any interest. But what had happened ! 
The throne of France was filled by the rightful 
king whose restoration the nation had so long 
and so ardently desired — ^the head of that house, 
for which in sorrows and adversity they had suf- 
fered even unto the death, had been welcomed 
to his capital by the cheers and shouts of re- 
joicing miUions, enraptured to be freed from 
the tyranny inherent in a Kberal government. 
Marcel the great, (although fallen) Marcel, 
determined never to disturb the quietude and 
happiness of Madame Gassan and her husband, 
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and resolved neither to visit, nor write to her 
again. 

The cahn which followed the joyous res- 
toration and return of the Bourbons, was, as 
every body knows, soon broken by military dis- 
affection, and the escape of Buonaparte firom 
his burlesque exile at Elba. It may easily be 
imagined that Gount Marcel, favoured as he had 
been, by the Gorsican chief, flew to welcome 
the arrival of his eagles again on the shores 
of France. 

In the mean time, and before Buonaparte'^s 
escape— if it could be called an escape from a 
place in which he never was watched — Mon- 
sieur de Gassan, the husband of MarceFs love, 
had been sent for to Paris ; and by an impulse 
of gratitude, not always felt by very great per- 
sonages towards very small ones, had been 
rewarded for all the sufferings he had under- 
gone, and all the fidelity he had evinced, by a 
somewhat important office in the capital. Then 
came the hundred days — ^then came the glorious 
triumph of England, under Wellington, at War 
terloo — ^then followed the surrender of General 
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Buonaparte and his consequent banishment — 
Then what happened to General Count Marcel, 
wounded and conquered like his master — ^who, 
however, one ought to say, was conquered with- 
out ever being wounded? — Count Marcel was 
suspected and accused of having been concerned 
in a conspiracy, to the nature of which we need 
not here refer, but the effects of which France 
may long lament. 

The moment that Madame de Cassan heard 
that her protector — ^he to whom she owed her 
life and fortune, was compromised, her heart 
told her how to act. Her husband was estab- 
lished in his responsible office in Paris, she was 
living in the country, engaged in the education 
of her children, regardless alike of the troubles 
or pleasures of the capital. But her dearest 
friend — ^the man to whom she was indebted for 
her existence, her competence, and her husband, 
was in danger. All thoughts — ^all considera- 
tions, gave way to her resolution to save him at 
all hazards. Quitting her tranquil home, and 
tearing herself away from her beloved family, 
she started for Paris. The moment her hus- 
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band saw her, he knew the motives of her hur- 
ried and lengthened journey. 

" Oenend Marcel,*^ said he, " is seriously im- 
plicated — ^you have come to rescue him — I wiQ. 
assist you; but I tell you he isas deep in the plot 
as either Ney or Labedoyere. He has some bit^ 
ter personal enemies in the present government. 
But I need not assure you that for your sake he 
may reckon at least upon one friend."" 

Madame de Gassan could only reply to this 
generous speech of her husband, by pressing his 
hand ; her feelings for MarcePs safety were seri- 
ously aggravated by the intelligence which she 
had received of his position, and she resolved to 
lose no time in endeavouring to discover the ob- 
ject of her solicitude. This, however, was no 
easy task ; her applications to his ancient com- 
panions in arms, were coldly received; her 
entreaties for advice how to act with the greatest 
probability of success, produced no replies : untO 
at length, and when she had begun almost to 
despair of having the power to be useful to him, 
one of his late aides-de-camp, still devoted to his 
chief, and convinced by her earnestness and soli- 
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citude, of the sincerity and purity of Madame de 
Gassan's views and intentions, disclosed to her 
the name of the person, who, in spite of the 
vigilance and frequent visits of the police, had 
ventured to afford the faJlen favourite an asylum 
for the last few weeks. It required great 
caution, as well as trouble, to find out his re- 
l^reat ; at length she succeeded. 

The moment the Count beheld her, as she 
entered the door of the garret in which he 
was concealed, he started from the wretched 
couch on which he was sitting, and running 
to meet her, exclaimed with a countenance full 
of hope and joy, 

" Fate cannot injure me now ! — I care for 
nothing more — ^you have not abandoned me, and 
I am satisfied.'*'' 

^* Nay,^^ said Madame de Gassan, ^' what have 
I done for ywh ? I came not here through flames 
and peril — / have not rushed amidst death and 
danger to serve and save you as you did for me 
on that fatal night. I am here to endeavour to 
pay a debt of gratitude ; are you willing to trust 
your life to the woman who owes her life to 
you?'' 
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''Aogel of goodneas!^ said the Geoei^ 
fidling on his knees, ^^ to yofii — to your care 
*-to jaar zeal — to your judgment, I too ^bdly 
commit myself.^ 

^^ Then come with me,"** said Madame de 
Gassan ; ^^ this moment come — another homr it 
will be too kte — Fouche's police are already 
aware of yom* hiding-place.^ 

^^ But whither am I to go ! ^ said the Gene- 
ral, astonished by the energy of his compsr- 
nion. 

^^ To my house — ^to my husband^s house here 
in Paris,^ replied she, ^^ for a time ; and then 
with us to the quiet scenes of your noble devo- 
tion, and to my interests ; there you will be safe. 
Ney, Lab^doy^re, and the others, who have 
taken part in recent events, are awaiting the 
decrees of justice. I come to shield you from a 
culprit's death — ^it is my duty — ^it is my right — 
you belong to me, for you are unfortunate; 
and I shall exercise my right for ytmr preser- 
vation, as you, in other days, exerted yours for 
miney 

Oount Marcel, overcome by the unqualified 
avowal^ of his friend's determination, implicitly 
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followed her ; her husband^'s carriage, which was 
waiting in an adjoining street, conveyed the 
anxious pair to his house. M. de Gassan re- 
ceived him warmly, embraced him, and under 
the shelter of his name, the credit of his office, 
and his unquestioned devotion to the House 
of Bourbon, {Protected his pohtical opponent in 
perfect safety, until after passing a feverish 
life in the capital for some time, the oppor- 
tunity arrived for his removal to La Vendee. 
Then shaded by M. de Gassan^s white cock- 
ades, the conspirator of the 20ih of March 
accompanied his intrepid protectress and her 
husband to the beautiful retreat, which she 
owed to his influence with the government now 
overthrown. 

Within one hour of Madame de Gassan^s visit 
to the place of MarcePs concealment, whence 
she forced him, Decazes was aware of its locality, 
it was visited, searched — one hour too late. 

After all their cares and anxieties, the delight 
may easily be conceived with which they breathed 
the fresh air, and enjoyed the bright sunshine of 
nature, in scenes connected with a deep and 
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thrilling interest to all the party. Marcel by 
degrees recovered his serenity of mind, and m 
the character of a distant relation of the mistress 
of the house, who had returned to France upon 
the restoration of her legitimate kings, he re- 
mained a resident there until a new change took 
place in the government. His name was then 
included in the amnesty which was spontaneously 
granted by an act of royal goodness and cle- 
mency. But when the events of 1830 brought 
into power those who were rejected in 1815, 
Marcel (whose services Charles X. had ac- 
cepted), refused all offers of employment which 
were made to him. 

He still lives — ^advanced in years, but weighed 
down more, perhaps, by the effects of his nume- 
rous wounds, than by age alone. His time is 
passed chiefly amidst Madame de Gassan^s grow- 
ing family, in whose society his happiness con- 
sists ; and often do these excellent friends think 
upon the events of their earlier lives, white 
contemplating the scenes in which at one period 
the revolutionary soldier saved the life of a 
royalist lady, and which at another, witnessecl 
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a proscribed Buonapartist borne to the hospitable 
roof of a minister of the Bourbon government 
for shelter and protection. These thoughts 
bring tears into their eyes; but strange as 
the events may be, to which they thus recur, 
they serve to prove that there exists in this 
great and busy world something better and 
brighter even than glory — compassion for the 
unfortunate. 
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A STIR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 



It is generally sapposed that selfishoeaeH-^oae of 
the most odious attributes of our nature — ^is 
overcome and annihilated by matrimony. Olcf 
maids and old bachelors seem generally obnox- 
ious to the imputation of this vice, and th^r 
state of single unblessedness is constantly im- 
puted to the circumstance of their self-love pre- 
dominating over their love for others ; not that 
the female portion of the unmarried, should labour 
under this stigma, inasmuch as they are, by cus- 
tom and prejudice, prohibited from expressing 
their feelings towards the male portion, a priva- 
tion to which the male portion are not subjected 
with regard to them. 

The greatest hero of our time and country 
compares the different individual details of a 
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battle with those of a ball ; every maa recollects 
with whom he himself danced, but as to the rest 
of the TnSUe he can give no correct or accurate 
accomit, being too much occupied by his own 
personal service to spare any of his attention to 
the rest of the field. Many a time and oft have 
we seen, during the heat of action in the dansa^ 
tory campaign, the longing eye and wistful 
comitenance of the yet unasked maiden directed 
towards every thing that looked like a disen- 
gaged and asking man, in hopes that her turn 
might come ; and that, although plain and not 
very youthful, she might yet be afforded an 
opportunity of ^showing her cfew young friends 
that she was not yet quite laid upon the shelf. 
The night passes away — ^nobody solicits her 
hand, and she returns home with her aunt, or 
mother, or chaperon, huddled up in the darkest 
comer of the carriage, vexed, dissatisfied, and 
dispirited, but perfectly qualified, fix^m the in- 
voluntary tranquillity of her position, to fur- 
nish an irreproachably correct account of the 
evening^s proceedings for any gazette in the 
world. 

L 2 
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In life it is much the same — eyes are eloquent 
to be sure, and much may be said by signal, or 
told by telegraph ; but as, with all its modem 
improvements, society has not yet ordained that 
ladies are to propose to gentlemen, they are 
doomed and destined to wait until they are 
asked ; and therefore is it, we repeat, that they 
should not be blamed for remaining single, nor 
should their singleness be taken as a proof of 
selfishness. While on the other hand, imless 
want of fortune or health, or any other essential 
to matrimonial happiness can be pleaded in bar, 
the old bachelor who may " ask and have," does 
incur, with something like justice, the charge 
from which we feel it due to the single ladies of 
a certain or uncertain age to vindicate them. 

But sometimes — we trust rarely — selfishness 
exhibits itself in married life, and not matrimo- 
nially either ; because as one of the great ope- 
rations of the mysteries of marriage is to make 
the husband and wife one, it necessarily follows 
— it sounds like a bull — that if one be selfish, 
they both should be selfish; that is to say, 
jointly selfish in their double unity ; and in so 

1 
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far as domestic felicity is concerned, the accord- 
ance of one half with the other half is most 
desirable as promotive of harmony and comfort. 
What has gone with the Siamese Twins we 
cannot, at present, pretend to say ; but as they 
must by this time be extremely respectable gen- 
tlemen as to age and standing in life, we can 
conceive nothing much more disagreeable to 
Mr. Chang wishing to sit down, than Mr. Ching's 
being exceedingly anxious to take a walk ; nor 
any thing less likely to be delightful than Mr. 
Ohing's choosing to sing a convivial song while 
Mr. Chang is suffering under a dreadful head- 
ach. And yet it falls to our lot to know a 
family — no, not a family, for they have no child- 
ren, but a pair of people who, selfish in the 
extreme, are not selfish in unison — they are 
both selfish, separately selfish, and carry their 
selfishness to a pitch far beyond the belief of 
the most credulous believer in hYiman infirmi- 
ties. 

They live in the country, in a very pretty 
house, with a very well-arranged establishment ; 
they visit nobody — nobody visits them — ^the walls 
l3 
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which suiround the kitchen garden are thickly 
set with broken glass — ^the palings of the shnib- 
beries are studded with tenter-hooks — two 
fierce dogs range about the stable-yard, and 
steel traps and spring guns are set in the 
grounds every night. Against the gable end of 
the coach-house, which touches the road, a 
board is affixed, announcing that all persons 
beggbg will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law, together with a long list of 
rewards, offered by the parish for the apprehen* 
sion of offenders of every description, such as 
may be seen exhibited on the Surrey side of 
Richmond bridge, and in other parts adjacent, 
and which, from the obliteration of certain 
words (the effect of time and weather), reads 
thus. 

For setting fire to a dwelling-house, 10<K. reward. 

For Housebreaking, KMM. reward. 

For sheep stealing, 5(M. reward. 

and so on ; thereby holding out to the hasty or 
incautious reader a premium for the commission 
of crime, instead of a warning against its perpe- 
tration. 
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The nancie of this isolated couple was Munns, 
d^ved originally, as the clergyman of the parish 
imagined, from nMnos — his intercourse with 
the family was very limited. Mr. and Mrs. 
MuiDfis were always ill when there was a charity 
sermon preached, and as to any little parochial 
subscriptions which might be proposed, Mr. 
Munns declined interfering, observing that Pro- 
vidence had given the country an admirable law 
for -the maintenance of the poor; under the 
provisions of which, besides ^vholesome and 
regular diet, they were relieved from the worry 
of ever seeing or being pestered by their rela- 
tions or friends, and, by the salutary regulations 
of their respective residences, relieved from the 
trouble of taking any unnecessary exercise. 

With regard to their servants, it is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the manner in 
which they treated them ; believing, strange to 
say, not only that they were exceedingly kind 
to them, but prodigiously popular with them 
The gardener's daughter, Fanny Till, was despe- 
rately in love with the footman, Nokes — Fanny 
vras noticed by Mrs. Munns because she found 
l4 
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her an excellent workwoman with her needle ; 
and NokeB was a favourite of his master — after 
his way — ^because he succeeded in worrying every 
body else. The marriage of the young couple 
was settled — ^had been^ settled — and agreed upon, 
but the moment Munns and Mrs. Munns, dis- 
covered that when they married, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nokes, and not only they, but Till pire, thia 
gardener himself, meant to quit them, they de- 
clared that if they married they should not 
have a shilling of the hundred pounds which, to 
insure the father's services, Mr. Munns had 
promised Fanny. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this, and sun- 
dry indications of revolt had manifested them- 
selves in the establishment, when a day full of 
incidents arrived — such as indeed might have 
tired the patience of Job ; which day, and which 
incidents, be it ours to describe. 

It was on a fine Friday in June — ^all this sort 
of thing happens on Fridays — ^that Mr. and Mrs. 
Munns being seated at breakfast, Mr. Munns 
observed that there were no eggs on the table. 
BeU was rung — Nokes appeared^ — why were 
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there no eggs! — Nokes could not tell— would 
ask. He did so, and the answer was, that some- 
thing very bad was the. matter in the poultry- 
yard, and that eleven of the hens had died within 
the last three days. 

'^ Send for Biggins this instant,'^ said Munns. 

Biggins was the woman in charge of the de- 
partment. 

" Well, Biggins,^' said Mr. Munns, when she 
made her appearance^ her eyes red with crying, 
and her hands and limbs trembUng, '^ what^s all 
this about my hens V 

" I beg your pardon, sir,'" said Biggins, "but — "' 

" Pardon — ^what has pardon to do with it V 
said the master, "eleven of my hens dead in 
three days — ^psha — ^you must go.'*' 

" But, sir, will you hear the reason I '^ said 
Biggins. 

" Yes, Mr. M.,"" said the lady, "hear what 
she has to say for herself.^' 

" I think, sir," said Biggins, " they must have 
eaten something that disagreed with them — some 
herb—" 

" Oh, that's it," said Munns, " and why the 
L 5 
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denoe didn^'t you preyent their doing so — ^what 
else are you paid for !^ 

^^ I couldn'^t, sir,^ said the woman, bursting 
into tears. ^' I oouldn^t attend to them as I 
ought.'' 

"Why not— eh!'' 

" You know, sir," said Biggins, " my poor 
husband and the two children have been very ill 
for the last fortnight." 

" Well, what of that!" 

'*' I could not leave them entirely, sir," said 
she. 

" Oh," said Munns, " so because your husband 
and children are ill, I am to have no new-laid 
eggs for breakfast f 

" I can get some in the village, sir," said 
Biggins. 

" A fortnight old, eh ! " said Munns. " No, 
start off to the farmers, and any where, where 
they have got good laying hens, buy some, and 
take more care of them for the Aiture — d'ye 
hear?" 

" I don't think, sir," said Biggins, " I can leave 
the poor children long enough to do that, but — " 
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" Oh well, well, then,'' siud Munns, " go along 
— go along— if y<m can't, we must get somebody 
who can." 

The poor woman cast a look at her mistress, 
hoping to meet with a smile of consolation ; but 
no, she turned Arom her scornfully, and away 
went Biggins. 

^^ I tell you what, Mrs. Munns^" said Munns, 
^^ it is all very well for you, ma'am, who think of 
nobody but yourself, to keep this sick man and 
his children about the premises. I don't like pul- 
monary complaints so near me — I have heard 
they are catching." 

^' So have I," said the lady, '-^ but I take care 
never to go near themr 

'^ They must go, Mrs. Munns," said the gentle- 
man. 

^^ So they shall, Mr. Munns," said the lady. 

" Why, if the man dies here," continued the 
gentleman, ^^ we shall have to bum the bed, and 
the furniture, and every thing he has been using." 

'^ What, the new beds and bedsteads in the 
attics?" said the lady. 

" To be sure," said Munns. " I don't know 
l6 
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much of medicine, but I have read somewhere 
in a book, which by the way I borrowed and 
never returned, that the asthma in men is like 
the glanders in horses, and you know when a 
horse dies of the glanders you bom all his har- 
ness and clothing, and fresh whitewash the 
stable;' 

'' Dear, dear !^' said Mrs. Munns, '' but that 
wiD cost us something. Oh, they must — go 
direcUy.^^ 

This humane and interesting dialogue was at 
this juncture interrupted by the arrival of the 
" village lawyer,"" who rejoiced in the name of 
Driver, and who was received by the lady with 
one of her least disagreeable smiles, and the 
somewhat commonplace remark that they had 
not seen him for an age. 

" No, madam,'^ said Driver, " I have been very 
much engaged.'" 

" Ah,'" said Munns, " getting the title deeds 
.ready for me — ehj I think I made a good 
bargain there, Mr. Driver — ^nothing like offer- 
ing ready money to a man in distress.'" 

*' Why, no, sir," said Driver, " to tell you 
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truth, I have not been able to attend to 
them yet.'*'' 

" Dear, dear!'** said Mrs. Munns, "that is 
extremely odd — ^to mind any other business than 
ours ; reaUy, I — '** 

" Why, madam,^ said Mr. Driver, " I trust 
that the melancholy circumstance which has 
occurred in our family may perhaps excuse it ; 
we received news of my poor father — ''' 

" Excellent, obliging man,'*'* said Munns, " I 
have a high regard for him.*" 

" Alas, sir ! '' said Mr. Driver, *' he died 
suddenly the day before yesterday, at Tewks- 
bury.'' 

" Dear me,'** said Mrs. Munns, " how peo- 
ple pop off!'' 

*' Ah,'' said Munns, " that's very sad — ^very 
sad — I am afraid that will delay your doing my 
deeds for me." 

" I hope, sir," said Driver, " in a day or two, 
to be able to get them done ; either by myself 



" Did your father die rich, Mr. Driver!" said 
Mimns. 
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^^ I believe so, air,^ said Driver. 

^' Then you will probably leave this neigh-^ 
bourhood i'" said Mrs. Munns. 

^^ Why, really, madam,^'* said Driver, ^' I have 
hardly had time to think of my future plans. 
An ev^it of such importance coming upon 
one so suddenly, op^is a new view of the 
world." 

^' Oh, I know," said Mrs. Munns, *^only what 
I meant was, that if you did go, perhaps you 
would let us have the refusal of your poultry ; 
I should like very much half a dozen of those 
remarkably fine hens which I saw one day at 
your house, for we have been very unfortunate 
in our farm-yard." 

'^ Oh dear, madam ! " said Driver, staring with 
wonder at the fair lady'^s presence of mind with 
regard to her own personal convenience, at such 
a moment, '^ pray don'^t think of waiting for my 
departure — ^the moment I return home I will 
give orders that six or eight of them shall be 
secured, if you will take the trouble of sending 
for them in the morning." 

" A thousand thanks," said the lady ; " de- 
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pend upon it they shall be sent for the first 
thing." 

" I am sorry,'' said Mr. Driver, " I have in- 
truded upon you with my mehncholy news ; but, 
besides affording a reason for my not having 
finished Mr. Munns's business, the communi- 
cating one's sorrows to friends like you, affords 
a melancholy satis&ction." 

" I assure you I feel," said Mr. Munns, "that 
I shall long and seriously regret his loss ; — ^he 
was a good man." 

" He was, indeed ! " said Driver. 

" You must not over-fret yourself, Mr. Dri- 
ver," said Mrs. Munns ; *' you will not be fit for 
business; and recollect the deeds press — ^there 
may be a ' slip 'twixt the cup and the lip' — and 
what makes me more anxious is, that my join- 
ture is to be increased upon the estate." 

" I will do all I can, ma'am," said Driver ; 
" good morning." 

•' Good morning," said Munns, shaking him 
by the hand ; " I fefel for you deeply — good 
morning." 

" So do I," added Mrs. Munns; "good mom- 
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ing — now, mind, Mr. Driver, don't forget the 
fowb." 

And so, ringing the bell for some one to usher 
him out, in rushed Stephen, the page, from the 
next room, and in his anxiety not to incur his 
mistress's displeasure, missing his footing, he 
came head over heels down the staircase; where- 
upon Stephen, the page, set up a cry most shrill 
and strong. 

" What the deuce is the matter now?'' said 
Munns. 

" Hold your tongue, brat," cried Mrs. 
Munns. 

"Yes, ma'am," said the page, blubbering; 
" but I've hurt myself — I think I have broken 
my head." 

"What do I care for that?" said Mrs. 
Munns ; " your noise will make my head ache 
all day." 

" Hold your tongue, sir," cried Munns ; 
" are we to be pestered because you are so 
awkward?" 

" I only ran as fast as I could, sir," said the 
boy; "and—" 
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" I tell you what, sir,'*' said Munns, " my 
comfort is not to be disturbed by your noise : — 
if ever you tumble down stairs again, and hurt 
yourself in this way, Fll have you horsewhipped 
— so get along, and no more crying.**"* 

This threat may seem mtitri and unnatural ; 
but a fact is recorded as true, which fully jus- 
tifies it. During the rebuilding of the church 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, affcer its destruc- 
tion by fire, on the 17th of September, 1795, a 
bricklayer's labourer was working on the scaf- 
fold, in front of it, next the market, with his 
son, a boy about fourteen, when the lad missed 
his footing, and fell to the ground, (miraculous 
to say,) without receiving any injury, except a 
bruise or two ; whereupon his exemplary parent 
literally did what Mr. Munns only threatened 
to do to Stephen, the page, and flogged his child 
for his stupidity in tumbling. 

" Well,'" said Munns, having terrified the 
page into a subdued sobbing, ending in sOence, 
" Driver must have been very old."" 

" He was a great bore,'' said Mrs. Munns. 

" Oh ! horrid — except in business," said 
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Mumis ; ^* he was sharp enough there— 4ie was 
very fond of us.*" 

^^ Yes,^ said Mrs. Mtinns ; " that is more 
than I ever was of him — and, to be sure, as he 
foas to go, was not it a good thought of mine 
about the fowls! — because, if he had lived, I 
never should have thought of his son^s going 



*'I have told you a thousand times,''^ said 
Munns, ^*one ought never to despair^^good 
always comes out of evil."*' 

" Not always,'' said Mrs. Munns ; " what do . 
you think of the headach I have got !^all the 
consequence of that odious little wretch's tum- 
ble and noise — I shan't close my eyes this 
night." . 

"Oh !" said Munns, "then I shall beg leave 
to sleep on the couch in my own dressing-room 
— ^you will keep me awake with your meanings 
and groanings." 

" Suppose I should get worse," said Mrs. 
Munns, " who is to attend to me ?" 

" Your maid, whom you are so fond of," said 
Munns. 
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'^ She is of no great use/' replied the lady ; 
"die expects to be confined every day.'' 

" That's your fault, for allowing her to marry,'** 
said Munns. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Munns. "I didn't do it 
to please or gratify her — I couldn't do without 
her." 

^' She flatters you, and you are humbugged 
by her," said Munns. 

" As you .are by Till, your gardener," said the 
lady. 

> " I Uke my gardener," said Munns ; " he 
does all I bid him do — ^besides, look at my 
garden !-" 

" Well, then, if you come to that," said Mrs. 
Munns, "you have given leave to Fanny to 
marry that stupid, awkward fellow, Nokes." 

" That's not settled yet," said Munns. 

" I certainly should not have consented to 
Sibly's marriage," said Mrs. Mimns, " if I had 
had any idea of her having the prospect of a 
family so soon : — ^however, I shall send her away 
to her friends, to-morrow, and when it is all 
over, she can come back." 
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At this moment, Sibly, the interesting object 
of their deliberations, rushed into the room, pale 
and terrified. 

" What's the matter, now!*" cried Mrs. Munns. 

" Oh ! ma'am -Nokes !'' said Sibly. 

"What?'' said Munns. 

^' Nokes ! " replied Sibly, in an agitated 
manner. 

" What of him T cried Munns. 

" His eye — oh ! his eye," said Sibly. 

" What's the matter with his eye f cried 
Munns, still louder. 

" Why don't you speak, Sibly f said the lady. 

" His eye is out ! — ^yes, ma'am, Mr. Noke's 
eye is out," exclaimed the hysterical soubrette, 
and sank upon a chair, regardless of the presence 
in which she was standing. 

" Tell us — ^poor fellow !" said Munns : " his 
eye ! — ^how was it f 

" He was cleaning the large glass in the 
drawing-room," said Sibly faintly; "when the 
frame somehow gave way, and the glass fell upon 
his head — and, oh, dear! oh, dear! his right 
eye is cut out." 
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'' Is the glaas broken T screamed Munns. 

" Into a thousand bits, sir,'^ said Sibly. 

" What upon earth could induce the fellow to 
touch it r said Munns. 

" The doctor was luckily in the house with 
Mr. Biggins,'' continued Sibly, " he has picked 
one piece of glass out of his eye, but there are 
two more bits in it. Oh ! ma'am, such a sight, 
it has had such an effect upon me, I am sure I 
— shall be much the worse for it." 

" Oh, dear, no ! I hope not," said her mis- 
tress. 

' I feel very bad indeed, ma'am," said Sibly. 

" WeD, then, in that case, Sibly," said Mrs. 
Munns, " if you really are so bad, we must get a 
post-chaise directly, and send you oflf to Dumps- 
ford, where you can get the stage-coach, and go 
to London." 

" And I tell you what," said Munns, " Nokes 
can go with her ; he won't be fit to work for a 
month or two after this infernal stupidity of 
knocking his eye out ; so they can both go 
together." 

'' But, madam," said Sibly, " I really—" 
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^' And I really tell yon there is noihiiig else to 
be done ; so see about getting your things packed 
up directly,'" said Mrs. Miums. Sibly gave her 
a look of piteous remonstrance, but it had no 
eflfect, and she retired. 

^^ Gome, Mrs. Munns,^ said the master of this 
happy £Eunily; ^Met us endeavour to cool our^ 
selves by a walk in the garden — I think my 
notion of sending away Nokes is not a bad one 
— ^that will get rid of his marriage with Fanny 
Till, and of her too — ^the ^ass, however, is a 
heavy loss.*" 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Munns, " all your misfor- 
tunes come of your over-kindness to the servants 
— I have no patience with you."" 

"I like that,'*'' said Munns; "it is^oee'who 
spoQ them every day of your life — come take a 
walk." 

" I hate walking — cannot you walk by your- 
selfr 

" I hate walking by myself, but I suppose I 
must — ^" 

Saying which, they proceeded towards the 
^tes of his favourite garden, where they en- 
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countered poor Fanny, crying bitterly. One 
fact being perhaps essential for the reader to 
know and understand, namely, that although 
Nokes, the awkward, had broken the ^glass to 
pieces, he had not cut bis eye out, or indeed, in 
the slightest degree injured himself ; the report 
being merely a rt^ of Sibly^s to soothe the 
violence of her master'^s rage at the loss of the 
mirror, by an admixture of pity for the fete of 
tbe man. 

" WeH, Fanny, what do you wantT said 
Munns. 

" Please, sir,'' said she, " Mr. Sibly tells me 
you are going to send away Nokes.*" 

" I am going to send away Nokes to get Mm 
cured,'" said Munns. 

" He will get well quite as soon here, sir ," 
said Fanny. "And then it won't hinder our 
marriage." 

" What, d'ye mean to have him still T said 
Munnsi 

" Yes, if you please, sir," said Fan. 

" Why, he ha& got but one eye !'* said 
Munns. 
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" I don''t mind that, sir,^ said Fan, " if you 

" Why, you^ll have a parcel of one eyed chil- 
dren !"" said Munns. 

" They will be as well off as then* father then, 
sir,^ said Fanny. 

" What ! marry a Cyclops V^ 

^^ No ; Joseph Nokes is his name, sir,*"" said 
Fanny. 

^' I cannot consent to such a thing,"'' said 
Munns ; resolved to get rid of the affidr and the 
promise of the hundred pounds which he had 
made to the gardener. '^ It must not be.*" 

" If you please, sir,'"" said Fanny, " as it is I 
who am to marry Mr. Nokes, and not you^ I like 
him, sir, just as well with one of his eyes as 
with both." 

" You are mad, child !"' said Munns. 

" Very well, sir," said Fanny, " so I am, and 
if you please I will just step and tell my father 
that you mean to break your word with us." 

And away she went. 

"Well, Mr. Mimns," said Mrs. M., with 
a look which might have conveyed two or three 
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meanings ; ^^ things are come to a mighty agree- 
able pass — ^why the girl has the impudence to 
threaten you.'' 

" I am very sorry for it," said Munns. 

^' What !" said the lady, bridling up in an 
unusually sharp manner. '^ Is it the young 
lady you are afraid of, or her father — your 
gardener f 

*' No ; of neither," said Munns, " but I am 
afraid he won't take care of my melons — I love 
melons — ^they are so cooling and so imconunonly 
refreshing — ^they do me good." 

'' I detest them, and never eat them," said 
Mrs. Munns ; '^ and yet for the sake of a few 
melons, you will let this marriage take place, 
after all we have said about it." 

" I don't know," said Munns ; " I must con- 
sider about it — ^but here comes some other 
plague, Hobbs, the coachman, with a face as 
long as my arm. Well, Hobbs," added he, 
interrogating as the man approached him, ^^is 
any thing the matter with the horses ?" 

" Worry bad accident indeed, sir," said Hobbs; 
'' my little boy, Jem, sir, he took the ossesdown 

VOL. II. M 
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to the water, the big chesnut pops his foot right 
into a hole, comes down as nice as ninepenoe, 
and chucks my little Jem right over his 
head." 

^* Is the horse hurt, sir T said Munns, in an 
agony of anxiety. 

^'Not a farden the worse, sirT said Hobbs; 
^^ but my poor little Jim has got his leg broke.'" 

'^ And you are quite sure that my horse is 
not hurt r 

"Not a bit, sir.**' 

" What a fool you must be,'^ added the mas- 
ter, '' to trust a little chap like that, on a big 
horse like Prancer !" 

" He has taken them down to water reglarly 
afore, sir,**^ said Hobbs. 

" Well now, sir, make haste/' said Munns ; 
" run to the farrier and fetch him directly to the 
stables — ^let him cast his eye over the horse, and 
see that nothing really has happened to him.'" 

" There is nothing the matter with the oss, 
sir,"' said Hobbs ; " and if you please, I want 
just to get Mr. Totts, the doctor, as lives down 
below, to 'tend to my poor Jim.'' 
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" There can be no necessity for that, Hobbs," 
said Mrs, Munns, " for Mr. Twister, (mr apo- 
thecary and surgeon, is actually in the house.^^ 

" Yes, ma'am," said Hobbs ; " but I vally 
my poor child, and I ham'^t got no opinion of 
Dr. Twister in the leg>setting Kne. I never 
shall forget the job he made with Harry, as was 
helper, when A^ broke his leg.**' 

" Harry !" exclaimed Munns, with surprise, a 
little tinctured with anger ; " why, what do you 
mean, Hobbs! Harry — ^why he is settled in 
London — ^where I got him a capital place at a 
club, as porter — goes on fifky errands a-day, and 
gets deucedly well paid too.''' 

" Yes, sir," said Hobbs, thinking of his poor 
child ; " but he goes very lame." 

'' Lame !" said Munns ; '^ what the deuce has 
that to do with it! — he goes — ^what does it 
signify to him or any body belonging to him, 
whether he goes lame or not T 

" Ah ! sir," said Hobbs, " if you had a child. 
Sir — 

'^ Don't be impertinent, coachman," said Mrs. 
Munns. 

m2 
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"I wouldn^'t be imperent for the world, 
ma^am,^ said Hobbe ; '^ but if you had a child, I 
am sure you wouldn't like to see it lame through 
neglect.'^ 

" You are vastly delicate, coachman,'' said 
Mrs. Munns ; ^^ I cannot discuss the point." 
" Well, now, do as I tell you," said Munns. 
'' I shall run for Dr. Totts," said the coach* 
man. 

"You will, first, sir, if you please, go for 
the farrier," said Munns, '* to look at the 
horse." 

" There isn't nothing whatsoever in the world, 
sir, the matter with the oss," said Hobbs. 
" Do as I tell you, sir," said Munns. 
" Hang it !" said Hobbs, as he proceeded to 
obey the peremptory orders of his selfish master, 
" these people love their horses better than they 
do human beings." However, away he went, 
resolved, after having found the farrier, who 
was not wanted for Prancer, to find the surgeon 
who loas wanted for his poor boy's leg. 

" This is pleasant, Mrs. Munns," said the 
master of the house. 
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"Extremely, my dear/'* said the lady, em- 
pfaasising the last word, so as to satisfy any body 
who heard her, that she held him remarkably 
cheap. 

" To be sure,'' said Mmms, " we are blessed 
with a nice collection of servants. Now, as to 
dinner. Are you so much alive to the affairs 
of the establishment, to as know any thing of the 
cook, or the kitchen-maid! — I suppose not — 
although you are, as you think, your own house* 
keeper, caring nothing for any thing, nor any 
body but yourself.'' 

" I do happen to know, Mr. Munns," said 
the lady, " more than you, perhaps, think I 
know. The cook has been out all the morning 
to please y(M«." 

" Me !" said Munns. 

" Yes," said the lady, " you would have trout 
for dinner, and you know I hate them — ^they 
taste like mice — so do woodcocks — ^yet you will 
have them ; and the woman cannot be at home 
and abroad too." 

" Bing the bell, Mrs. Munns," said Munns, 
"let us hear this history, — I do like trout — and 
M 3 
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I do like woodcocks, and I^U have ^em when 
they are in season — and you like turbot and 
turkey-poults, and you have them when they are 
in season — you like eating and drinking as 
well as I do— we differ in our tastes — I don^t 
care a fiirthing for that — Pll have what / 
like.^ 

Stephen, the page, at this moment made his 
appearance with a bandeau of sticking-plaster 
over his forehead ; three of the sugar-loaf-but- 
tons on the sinister side of his tom-fool jacket 
(into which, gardenerVboy as he was, Mrs. 
Munns had caused him to be inserted) being 
absent without leave. 

" Do you know, sir,'' said Munns, " if the 
cook is in the house V 

Doubting, for a moment, whether he should 
venture upon a direct answer, he at last replied 
in the affirmative : " but — ^" 

" But what r said Mrs. Munns. 

^' She is gone to bed, ma'am,*^ said Stephen. 

" To bed !'' exclaimed Munns. " What— 
eh !'' 

" She is very ill, sir," said Stephen^ 
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'' Dl !^ cried Muniis ; ^' but she can^t go to 
bed, iU or well, till she has dressed my dinner .'^^ 

^^ Susan, the kitchen-maid, is up, sir,"*^ said 
Stephen. 

" Susan be— '^ 

^' Don^t put yourself in a passion, Mr. M.,"^ 
said the lady, '' it will degrade me in the eyes of 
the servants — send Susan into the hall, I wiU 
speak to her.^ 

''And so will / r said Munns ; '' this won't 
do-^ril — ^p'sha — ^who has a right to be ill with 
wages like my cook'^s ? — ^it won't do — ^we are really 
killing these people with kindness, Mrs. M.'^ 

The kitchen-maid, who, when the summons 
arrived, declared to Stephen, th6 page, that she 
was taken at what she called a '' nonplusdi,'' 
rinsed her hands and face in a mixture of warm 
water and grease, which happened to be in a 
wooden bowl near her, and was afterwards 
destined to form an auxiliary to the standing 
dirt c^ a second-rate kitchen called ''stock,'' 
made her appearance. 

" Well, Susan, where's Twat T (so was the 
cook named) said Mrs. Munns. 
M 4 
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'' She is gone to bed, ma^am, with a fever/ 
said Susan. 

'' A fever T said Mmuis. '' Is it serious T 

'' She is very hot, sir,^ said Susan, '' and chilly 
by turns.'" 

*' Did she get the trout T said Munns. 

'^No sir,^ said the £Eur aide. '^She went 
every where after them ; but neither nets nor 
night-lines, nor any thing was of use, and she 
has hrUed herself to death for nothing."'' 

'^ I am afraid she will get an inflammation 
in the chest, or some severe disorder,^^ said 
Munns. 

^^ That will be a sad thing,^ said Mrs. 
Munns; '^horrid, to have so much sickness in 
the house.''' 

" Tan't that," said Munns ; " who the deuce 
is to dress my dinnerT 

^' I can do it, sir,'" said Susan. 

" I dare say you can,'*'' said master, " but I 
should'nt like to trust you. Your soup would 
be salt and water — ^your joint burnt on the spit, 
and as to an entrie^ you might as well try to 
jump over the moon as make one.''" 
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" I don't know^ sir/' said Susan courtesying, 
'^ but I have dressed all your dinners for the last 
six weeks, and you never found fault.'' 

" You ?" said Mimns, " what doesn't Twat do 
them herself?" 

" No sir," said Susan, " she leaves it all to 
m6\ and so may you, and I hope you will not be 
disappointed." 

" Well," said Munns, " we shall see ; but 
Twat's iUness is sudden ; was it all owing to the 
heat, and the worry, and — ^" 

" Not altogether, sir," said Susan, '^ she met 
with a horrid shock when she came home. The 
two beautiful pigs which were killed for salting, 
and were hanging up quite safe in the outer 
larder when she went away, were stolen while 
she was gone, and although it was known they 
were taken, sir, by those poor people whom you 
threatened to shoot yesterday for begging for 
victuals, nobody went after them, and she is in 
such a taking." 

" My pigs stolen ! " exclaimed Munns. 
"What, out of my house? — ^this is too bad. 
Twat bundles to-morrow — ^no — no— this added 
M 5 
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to her doing nothing — ^well — well — there, go 
along, do your best — take care, that^s all 



And away went Suaan. 

'^Thia is pleasant, ma^am,^ said Munns to 
his wife. ^'I tell yon what it is: you, Mrs. 
Munns, go and^talk to these people — ^you make 
yourself agreeable to them, that makes them 
familiar ; then they take liberties — ^they care 
nothing for any body — pigs go — ^trout don't 
come, and the cook gets a fever and bundles to 
bed — ^there's a state of things — it can't last, 
ma^am.^' 

" Don't yow talk to your gardener ?" said Mrs. 
Munns. 

"Gardener!'' replied he, "what of that? 
Horticulture is a science — I love melons — I 
hope some day to get a gold what-d'ye-call-'em 
medal for a cucumber. Look at my peaches — 
look at my cantalupes — ^my asparagus — ^my arti- 
chokes!" 

" They would be all better if you didn't worry 
yourself about them. Till only laughs at you," 
said Mrs. M. 
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" Why do you worry yourself, and worry your 
manteau-makers, or, as they faacifbUycall them- 
sdyes, modistes^ to alter your dresses, but to 
make them fit better T^ said Mmms. 

" Why because they do not obey the mstmc- 
tions I have given them,^ said Mrs. Munns. 

"Well, I don't care what you do,'' said 
Munns; "but with regard to the robbery by 
these iniquitous rascals, who dare to be poor, 
and are villains enough to beg, because they 
have nothing to eat or drink, the whole blame 
falls upon that bungling, botching, slow-footed 
fool, Ghizzle, the carpenter, who promised me 
six weeks ago to send home a capital stout safe, 
with good bolts, lock, and key, in which a man 
might have kept every thing snug to himself 
— ^my pigs would have been preserved, if I had 
had that^ and pickled afterwards." 

" There is a coarse proverb, Mr. M," said the 
lady, " which I will not repeat ; but here, oddly 
enough, is the wife of this dilatory man, evi- 
dently wanting to say something." 

" Ah ! " said Munns, " that's it — ^we are so 
popular, every body will force his way in. 
M 6 
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Well, MiB. Ghizzle,'^ contmued the patron of 
safe-architecture, ^^what do you want! — ^where 
is my safe! — I have lost two pigs to-day for 
want of it, and I have no tidings of it/^ 

^' Sir,^ said Mrs. Ghizzle. ^' I am sure your 
kind heart will make every excuse for the delay ; 
my poor husband has been hard at work upon it, 
but being employed yesterday in a granary, he 
feU frcHn one of the open doors, and has hurt 
himself seriously. He is not able to work 
to-day, sir, but if you will wait a short time — '^ 

" Wait ! what for !^ said Mr. Munns. " Am 
I to lose my pigs because your husband chooses 
to leave my work to go grubbing about in a 
granary!^ 

^^ Why, sir,"" said Mrs. Ghizzle, a tall melan- 
choly-looking woman, in a black silk bonnet, with 
edging to it, ^^ my poor man wishes to please all 
his customers/'' 

*' And yet you see he won'^t take the trouble 
to please me^ said Munns. 

" Indeed, sir, he will,"" said Mrs. Ghizzle, " if 
you will only let him get well of his fall,**' 

" Get well !" said Munns ; " why did he get 
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ill! If he had been down in his workshop, 
making my safe, he could not have tumbled out 
of a granary. — No, no, woman ; the loss of my 
pigs is enough — I shall get my safe made by 
somebody else, directly.'*^ 

^^ Indeed, sir,^ said the poor woman, ^^ it is 
all put together — ^it will be a great loss to my 
husband.'^ 

" What is that to me f — go along, go along,^'' 
said Munns. 

^^ Pray, madam,^ said the carpenter^s wife, 
addressing Mrs. Munns, '^ do speak a word in 
our behalf.'** 

" I shall do no such thing,^ said Mrs. Munns. 
" I think the safe and the whole affair very 
absurd, and I always said so. But why didn't 
your husband do as Mr. Munns wanted him ! — 
there, go away.'' 

" Ah ! madam," said the woman, " this wiD 
be a sad blow to my poor man : — ^he has laid 
out all his ready money to get wood for this, 
and—" 

" There, there," said Munns, " we don't want 
to hear your history. I wanted my safe — I 
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haven^t got it : — I wanted my pigs, and I have 
lost them.^ 

The poor wonum left the room literally in 
tears ; for a grievance which may appear trifling 
to the ridi and inconsiderate, becomes a serious 
calamity when it happens in humbler life — she, 
however, like the rest of her neighbours, knew 
that further remonstrance was vam, and wended 
her weary way homewards, to announce the 
misfortune that awaited Ghizzle, consequent, in 
fact, upon an accident, itself the result of his 
activity and industry. 

But the scene was about to be changed — 
ai&irs were going to take a different turn ; to 
the astonishment of the Munnses, their principal, 
in fact, their only tenant, who rented the fann 
which was attached to the property, made his 
appearance the minute after Mrs. Ohizzle's 
departure, his countenance expressive of any 
thing but awe or respect, and his manner rather 
indicative of authority, founded upon a know- 
ledge of coming events. 

" Ah ! " said Munns, " good day, Mr. Brown.'' 

" Good day, sir,'' said Brown — ^a fellow with 
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cSioiilders a yard and a half across — his face 
glowing with healthful bloom — a chest like Her- 
cules — balustrade legs — and an eye, which, if 
not formed to ^^ threaten and command,^ was 
one beaming with that noble honesty and manly 
feeling, which are the characteristics of the 
constitutional British farmer 

'' I am come to tell ye something, squire.**^ 
Munns liked being called squire, because he 
was not the real squire of the neighbourhood. 
" What is itr said Munns. 
" Why I am come to tell you that I cannot, 
for the life of me, make either head or tail of 
what has happened to-day in your house.*" 

^^ Nothing has happened here, Mr. Brown,"'' 
said Mrs. Munns, who hated high-lows, and 
detested farming. 

" I don't know, ma'am,'' said George Brown, 
''what may have happened; but this I know, 
that one or two of your folks have been over 
to me to beg the lend of a large tilted wag- 
gon, with a shakedown of straw in the bottom 
of it." 

" What for?" said Munns. 
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^^ For a start, this evening,^ replied Greorge 
Brown. 

^^But who are to start this evening T said 
Mrs. Munns. 

*' Every one of your servants, ma'am,'" 
said Brown ; '^ every man Jack — women and 
all.'' 

" AD my servants !" said Munns ; " why, 
what on earth am I to do without them T 

" Ah!'' said Brown, "that's a part of the 
affiur they haven't taken into their considera- 
tion : all they know is, what you did tmth them. 
I can tell you that, as you have, as they say, 
turned them all out, out they are determined to 
go— Sibly — Nokes — ^the cook — ^the kitchen-maid 
— Biggins, her husbaud, and the two babbies — 
the coachman, and his poor child — aU off, in my 
blue-bodied, red-wheeled, three-horse omnibus. 
— They say you have no feeling for any body 
but yourselves — ^no pity — ^no humanity : and so, 
as every body else in the place says the same, I 
suppose it is true." 

" They say so in the neighbourhood !" said 
Mrs. Munns. 
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'*• You are a very agreeable person, Mr. George 
Brown,'" said Mr. Munns. 

^' I speak truth, sir,^ said Brown ; '^ and I 
speak it for self-preservation. Suppose your 
bams were set fire to, where should I be with 
my stacks and ricks T 

^' Set fire to, Mr. Brown !^ said Mrs. Munns. 

" Yes, ma'am, set fire to,'' replied Brown. 
'^ I don't mean to say it will happen — ^but this I 
know, that if they toere on fire, the deuce a hand 
would stir to put them out." 

" Well," said Munns, with a self-satisfied 
upholding of his head, accompanied by a kind of 
wonderment in his countenance, *'that seems 
very odd — I never do any harm to anybody 
— I pay for every thing I buy — ^never beat 
them down, and we lay out a great deal of 
money." 

" Ah f said George Brown, " that's not it^ 
squire, — ^that won't do. I wish you had seen, 
to-day, how the people up-street laughed, when 
they heard that the beggars you set the dogs at, 
had stolen your pigs." 

*' They are horrid bores," said Mrs. Munns. 
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*^ Whether they were boars or not,^ con- 
tinued Geoige, *' I can'^t say ; but this I know, 
that such was the case.*" 

^^ But, Brown,^ said Munns, whose eyes began 
to be a little opened to his position in the circle 
of which he hoped to be the centre, ^'why 
is this ! — ^why are we hated ! — ^we hate no- 
body T 

^^ Hate, sir !^ said Brown ; '* that not hating 
isn't enough for on English heart : — ^it is because 
you don^t care for others — ^it is the want of ten- 
derness — of good feeling towards your fellow- 
creatures. — Why, if I was without that feeling 
towards you, I don^t know where you or your 
lady would be to-morrow/' 

" What, on earth, do you mean, Mr. Brown T 
said Mrs. Munns, violently acted upon by the 
inherent self-love which so remarkably distin- 
guished her character and that of her husband ; 
^^ axe we in any danger T 

^^ A good deal, as I hear,'" said Brown ; ^' there 
are plenty of people ready for mischief: — ^they 
know all your servants have been turned out 
— and, if the house isn't burnt, the chances are 
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it will be robbed ; and not a soul here will come 
to help you.'' 

^' Is it possible ^ said Mrs. Munns. 

'^ What's to be doneT said Mr. Munns, who 
was a most particularly distinguished coward, as 
domestic bullies invariably are. 

'* Why, sir," said Brown, "recal the servants 
you have ill-treated, and attach them to you, not 
by severity, but kindness." 

^^ Ah ! Mr. Brown," said Mrs. Munns, look- 
ing at the fine countenance of the portly farmer; 
^' what a man you are !" 

" We- don't know half your value yet," said 
Munns. 

" I believe you," said Brown ; " people who 
think so much about themselves have no time 
to study others. See what I have done, I have 
refused them the waggon — they are all sick 
and lame — ^there's no other conveyance — ^not a 
post-horse in the parish since the rail-road has 
been finished, and the nearest station to that 
great convenience is five miles off; so here they 
must stay for the night. Change your manner 
towards them — ^they are good honest servants 
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every one; you need not tell them that you 
were aware of their determination to go — alter 
your manner towards them, treat them like 
human beings, and fellow-creatures, though 
your inferiors — ^yotfll see the change ; instead of 
hating you, they will respect you; instead of 
fearing you, they will love you. Now, just try 
the experiment, I know it will be hard for you 
at first, but do try — if you don't, by jingo they 
shall have the waggon yet.**' 

^^ Upon my word. Brown, there is something 
in what you say,'' said Munns. 

" Y-e-e-s — so there is," drawled out Mrs. 
Munns, in a tone of evident discontent. 

" Well, then, follow my advice," said Brown : 
^^ in a month you will be as popular as you can 
wish to be, and the place will ring with your 
praises — so no waggon to-day, as Til go and 
tell them." 

Saying which, the "boor," as Mrs. Munns 
called him, quitted the room, leaving the lady 
and gentleman somewhat astounded; and like 
St. Patrick, in some degree " awake to a sense 
of their situation." 
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^'Beally, Mr. Munns/'' said the lady, when 
the heavy tread of the sturdy yeoman had be- 
bome inaudible, '* I do not understand what 
right that man has to come here and talk to us 
in this manner."^^ 

'^ Nor I/^ said Munns, ^' and I detest him — 
but we must look to ourselves.'*^ 

^' It was all very well his refusing the wag- 
gon,'^ said the lady, ^' but, to deliver a lecture 
on our conduct ! ^ 

" — Infernally impudent ! '^ said Munns ; " but 
we must put up with that, and follow his advice, 
for our own sakes — ^not on account of the ser- 
vants — we must seem to do all he bids us ; get 
over to-night, and make proper arrangements for 
bundling them all off the moment we think we 
can get a better set." 

" Ay,'' said the lady, " that may be wise.*" 

" Well, then, Mrs. Munns,'' said the terrified 
tyrant, " go you and find Sibly, and Nokes, and 
the coachman — coax his little boy — ^give Sibly a 
glass of wine, and I will go and talk with the 
poor dear cook, and tell her not to worry herself 
about the trout." 
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^ Oh,^ flttd MiB. MmmB^ ^yoa iieedn^ go— 
hete m jov fimxite, tiie gsdener, with Ncdras.'' 

"* AndUsejeoiit!^ aud Maims. 

And sore enough there thejr were, attended, 
too, bj Fani^ ; the Terysi^ of whom — ^why, it 
is impoaaible to gneflB — indneed the instant dis- 
appeannee of her nuBtresB. 

^ WeD, sir,^ said HD, the gardener, '' you 
see I am not like the rest — I was detennined not 
to go, and leave yon oflP-hand in a caddie, but to 
wait tin yon coald eptaee me.^ 

'' Why do yon leave me at aD, Till!'' said 
Mnnns. 

^^ Because,'' said Till, ^^ we three have a (aney 
to live together ; myself, my daughter, and my 
scm-in-law." » 

^^ Well,' said Mmms, ^^ and can't you all live 
here together!" 

^^ No, sir," said the gardener, ^' because you 
have ordered Nokes away." 

^' To get himself cured only," said Munns. 

" He'll be cured soon enough, sir," said Till ; 
^' only my poor girl has been crying fit to break 
her heart, because you laughed at her for marry- 
9 
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ing him, and called him a Slypops, or some such 
thing, when I know he will be no more blind than 
lam.'^ 

" Blind or not blind,'^ said Munns, " if you 
like to stay, he shall marry your daughter to- 
morrow. 

^' Tm quite content,'^ said Till ; and so were 
the jimior members of the party. 

'• Now,^ said Munns, " I have done what is 
just and right, and I shall have my melons well 
looked after, and that^s a comfort after all.^^ 

These words seemed to afford a cue for the re- 
appearance of the lady of the house, whose coun- 
tenance certainly exhibited an expression not 
usuaDy visible on it. 

" Well, Mr. Munns,'' said the lady, " I am 
satisfied that George Brown is right — I have 
done what I never have done before — seen the 
doctor. The illness of poor Biggins and his 
children is nothing. The coachman's boy has 
only sprained his ankle. Sibly is to remain here, 
and dinner will be ready at six — and now every 
body seems pleased." 

" I am, ma'am, for one," said the gardener ; 
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^' my master has made us hi^py, miserable as 
we woe half an homr ago.^ 

^^ What made you miserable T said Mrs. 
Mimns. 

^^ Yomr having ordered Nokes away, ma^am,^ 
said the gardener. 

'^ Away — ^yes, to be smre,*" said the lady, 
^^didn^t he break my giass!^ 

^^ Accidents may happen, ma'^am,''^ said the 
gardener; ^^but all the looking-glasses in the 
worid are not worth an eye."^ 

^' The doctor didn''t tell me about his' eye,' 
said Mrs. Munns. 

^' I don't think you asked after it, malam," 
said the gardener ; '' but he will be well to- 
morrow." 

'' That I shall, ma'am," said Nokes, pulling off 
the handkerchief which covered one side of his 
face, " for I am well to-day." 

" Why, as I live," said Munns, " there is 
nothing the matter with his eye ! " 

'^ I knew thdt^ Mr. Munns," said the lady, 
^' and that was the reason I ordered him off? 
because I hate to be imposed upon." 
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" No, ma'am, no,'" said the gardener, " it was 
Sibly^s contrivance, in order to excite your 
compassion, so that he might be forgiven 
the accident.^ 

" Gardener, give me leave to tell you,**' said 
the lady, '^that you are mistaken; an active 
mistress of a houise is not to be deceived — she 
may seem to sleep, but her eyes are always 
open.'' 

" Not so, nustress," said the gardener, " and 
the less servants are trusted, the more they 
trick; — now, as for myself, what have I done 
ever since I have been here ! — I shall tell the 
truth— for now I am grateful for your kindness, 
— ^why, I have always listened to my master's 
orders about the garden." 

'^ Exactly," said Munns, ^' and so much the 
better." • 

" Yes ; for what happened," said the gar- 
dener; " you'll excuse me^ sir, I was alwayl^ 
afraid of contradicting you, but I never did 
any one thing you told me to do." 

'' There, Mr. M„" said the lady, '^ didn't I tell 
you so ?" 

VOL. 11. N 
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'^ I did well,^ said the gardener; ^' for if I 
had followed your instructions, you wouldn'^t haye 
had a morsel of fruit, or a basketful of vege- 
tables to bless yourselves with.*" 

^' What ! '^ said Munns, ^' no melons ? no 
cantalupes!^^ 

'^ Not one, sir,*" said the gardener. ^*The man 
that was here before me^ was afraid of you, and 
did every thing you told him to do ; the conse- 
quence was, you never had anything in your 
garden. He told me you would be obeyed in 
every thing, and that I should lose my place the 
first time I contradicted yon ; so that drove me 
to deceive you, and I heard your orders only to 
break them. This is my confession, sir,, and if 
you are angry, why, we are ready to go, and give 
up your handsome ofier to Fanny ; but I think 
I see sunshine, and — ^^ 

" Well,^ said Mrs. Munns, " what do you say 
tothis,Mr. M.!" 

^' Why, that Nokes shall marry Fan in the 
morning, and that they shall all stay with us. It 
is all part of the same system — ^thanks to Qeorge 
Brown my eyes are opened. My own selfishness 
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and waywardness have caused all the manoeuvring 
and deception in my household, of which I have 
complained. — I'^ll start fresh — take a new course 
— ^bum my steel traps — tie up the dogs — ^pull 
down my defiance to beggars, and, for the future, 
continue to recollect that there really is some- 
body else in the world beside Mr. Singleton 
Munns,'*'* and so Uterally reaUze the proverb 
that says, 

" CHAJBtlTY BEGINS AT HOME."" 
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On the 1 6th of April, nearly ninety-three years 
since, the sun shone brightly on the bristling 
bayonets of the soldiers, and the drums and 
fifes sounded merrily, as the British troops 
marched from Nairn towards Oulloden, under 
the command of the Duke of Cumberland ; 
the effect of whose appearance at the head 
of an army, not previously victorious, seems 
to have been, if not marvellous, equal at least 
to many of the best miracles recorded by those, 
against whom, and whose cause, he was in 
arms. 

Most curious evidence to the sudden and ex- 
traordinary change which took place, not only 
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in the temper and spirit of the Eing^s army, 
immediately after the arrival of Hid Boyal High- 
ness, the undamited and uneonquered son of onr 
Protestant King, and to the corresponding dread 
and panic of the rebels, is afforded in two letters, 
of which, although as historical records they 
are perhaps imperfectly remembered in these 
days when greater deeds and more astounding 
victories have almost obliterated the recollection 
of Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Oudenard, seems 
to justify their insertion here. One of these 
letters is addressed by his Boyal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Newcastle, 
dated from Falkirk; the other to the same 
nobleman, by the Lord Justice Clerk from 
Edinburgh. 

The Duke^s letter runs thus : 

''FalUrk,Feb.l, 1745-6. 
" My Lord Duke of Newcastk, 
" In my last, of the 3d of last month, I in- 
formed you of our intention to march to the 
relief of Stirling Castle. When I wrote that, I 
hoped that the rebels, flushed with their late 
n3 
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sueoesB, would have given us an opportumty of 
iiniahing tiuB affiur at onoe» whidi I am morally 
aoie would have been in our fiivour ; as the 
troops in general showed all the fipint I could 
wish, and would have recovered whatever slips 
are past. But to my great astonishment, the 
rebels have Uown up their powder magazines, 
and have returned over the Forth at Frew, 
leaving their cannon behind them, and a num- 
ber of their sick and wounded, besides twenty 
of our wounded prisoners, taken at the late 
affiur, which I have found here. I hope to 
be at Stirling to-morrow, from whence I shaQ 
be better able to inform you of this strange 
flight. 

^' Brigadier Mordaunt, with the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, and Lieutenant-colonel Gamp- 
bell with the Highlanders, are in pursuit of 
them. 

^^ I am, your affectionate friend, 

" William.'^ 

^^ P.S. — This moment comes in from Stirlii^ 
a man, who says Blakeney had put troops in the 
town, and that all the rebels had crossed the 
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Forth. I enclose the best account for the pre- 
sent I coold draw up.^ 

The Lord Chief Justice Clerk writes to the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

" Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1745-6. 

" My Lord Duke, 

^^ The arrival of his Boyal Highness the Duke 

has done the business — animated our anny, and 

struck the rebels with terror and confusion. 

He lost no time to improve these advantages ; 

^marched the whole army to Linlithgow and the 

adjacent places,' and continued his inarch this 

morning, to Falkirk, the rebels always flying 

before him. This morning the rebels renewed 

their firing against Stirlii^ Castle ; but General 

Blakeney continuing to make a good defence, 

they raised the siege, and have blown up their 

magazine of powder, and, as believed, have 

spiked their cannon, and the whole army of the 

rebels have fled with precipitation, and crossed 

the Forth at the ford of Frew ; and his Boyal 

Highness has sent on the dragoons and the 

N 4 
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ArgyleBhire men to take poeseaaion of Stirling, 
and remains with the foot this night at Falkirk. 
Wishing your grace joy of this great and good 
news, 

^^ I remain, my Lord Duke, &c., 

"Andrew Fletcher."*"* 

Here we have the authorised details of the 
sudden change in the aspect of affiurs, imme- 
diately resulting, as we have before said, from 
the assumption of the command of the King's 
troops by His Boyal Highness the Duke of 
Gumberiand. Nor was the brightness of the 
prospect illusory ; for Ins royal highnesses career 
of success was uninterrupted, until the battle of 
Gulloden, on the 19th of April, 1746, termi- 
nated the hopes of his illustrious father's rebel- 
lious subjects, and scattered over the face of the 
continent, the fugitives who escaped the penalty 
of the axe or gibbet. 

It must seem unnecessary to give any detailed 
account of that great fight ; but as much of the 
following narrative depends upon its incidents 
and consequences, we may periiaps be excused 
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for quoting a brief description of the engage- 
ment, and of the order of battle. 

The king^s tro<^ began their march at five, 
in the bright spring morning of the 16th of 
April, from Nairn, formed into five lines of 
three battalions each; the left commanded by 
Major-general Hust, the right by Lord Seinpil. 
In the centre was Brigadier Mordaunt, and 
on the flanks were the cavalry under Generals 
Bland and Hawley, who also covered ihe artil- 
lery on the right and left. 

The advanced detachment of Kingston's horse, 
having discovered the van of the rebels moving 
towards them, the Duke of Cumberland imme- 
diately formed his troops in order of battle, in 
which the army remained for some time ; but as 
the rebels advanced no further, the troops fell 
again into' marching order, and proceeded until 
within less than a mile of the front of the enemy. 

The troops were then again formed : the 
three battalions of the second line defiled to the 
left of the respective battalions of the van — 
Barrett's to the left of Monroe's — the Scotch 
fusiliers to the left of Price's, and Cholmondeley's 
N 5 
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to the left of the royak. These marching up, 
fonned the front line of six hattalions, with two 
pieces of camion between eadi. 

In the centre, at the head of the Ime, the 
Eari of Albemarie commanded ; three squadrons 
of cavafay on the right were commanded by 
Major-general Bhmd, and three sqnadrona on 
the left by Lord Aneram. 

In the second line were five battalions posted 
so as to cover the openings- in the front line, 
with three pieces of artillery between the first 
and second battalions on the right and left of 
the same line, to support both lines ; and as a 
reserve, four battalions were placed in a third 
line, flanked on the right and left by Kingston'^s 
horse. 

Opposed to these, and opposed for the last 
time, were the devoted adherents to the cause 
of James and Popery. Into thirteen divisions, 
each a separate clan, was the rebel army formed; 
twelve pieces of artillery were advanced; four 
in front of the centre, and four on either flank. 
In command of the centre was Lord John 
Drummond; of the right wing. Lord George 
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Murray ; and the left, by the 90P'diiant Duke of 
Perth. 

To support this Une, covered by some stcme 
walls on the right, were stationed four com- 
panies of French auxiliaries and Fitz-James''s 
horse; on ihe left, the Perthshire squadron, 
some huzzars, and the young J^Mtflrinr^^ guar^, 
togetiier with four compame^*'<MLord John 
Drummond^s foot. 

Open to the eentre of the front was placed 
the young Pretender himself with his body 
guards, and three colunms of 800 men each in 
his rear; Lord Kilmarnock commanding the 
rig^t column, the right under Boy Steuart, and 
the centre headed by Lord Lewis Gordon and 
Glenbucket, and in the rear of them, as the first 
reserve, were stationed the regiments of Ogilvie 
and Perth. 

In this state of affairs, the rebels, about two 
o^dock, opened a fire upon the King^s troops 
with their artillery ; but they did little or no 
execution, and only served to provoke a retalia- 
tion from the royal cannon, *which threw them 
into great disorder; and growing impatient 
n6 
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under a galUng fire, which they did not xelidi 
half 80 weD as the hand-to-hand conflict in 
which they hoped to triumph, they made a 
sudden rush on the right of the king's troops ; 
and this it is thought they did to induce their 
enemies to push forward upon them : they were, 
however, deceived. The Duke of Cumberland 
was on the spot to receive them, and they found 
the reception they met with, firom the steadiness 
and firmness of the line, not much more agree- 
able than the long shots of the artillery ; and 
thus baffled, they turned their whple force upon 
the left ; their fury chiefly manifesting itself in 
their attacks upon Monroes and Barrett^s regi- 
ments, which they attempted to outflank ; when 
WoIfe^s regiment rapidly coming up, frustrated 
their design, whilst the artillery were firing 
upon them with incessant activity. 

A gallant dash ^ made by General Hawley 
brought up a body of Highlanders, who soon 
knocked down some of the stone walls before- 
mentioned, in order to let in the cavalry, which 
instantly advanced -on that side, while the troops 
on the right of the king'^s forces wheeled off upon 
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the left, and having charged the rebeb, and met 
tiie centre of their front line in the rear, and 
being repulsed on the front, they fell into tari- 
ble confiision. The cavahy behind then made a 
dreadful carnage. The infimtry alone moving 
off in anything like order, met at this moment 
Kingston's cavalry coining up at a rapid pace, 
which, falling in with the frigitives, almost anni- 
hilated aU the rest of them. 

The young Pretender could no longer with- 
stand the shock of this repulse ; and although 
he had evinced enough of personal courage, and 
had had o^e horse shot under him, judging from 
the fate of the day what his own must inevit- 
ably be, he hastily quitted the field, and slept 
that night at Inverness. 

The miseries and difficulties which subse- 
quently accumulated upon him, until his final 
escape to France, are too well known to need a 
single observation here. 

On the day of this eventful battle, and in the 
thickest of the fight, fell Donald M'Oleod, a 
man of substance and property ; and, although 
perhaps not the head of his clan, a man gene- 
rally looked up to and highly respected, and who 
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on this occasion took into the field a sturdy 
band of dependants, who played their part gal- 
lantly, till they could no longer withstand the 
force of the English bayonets, weapons with 
which they were unaccustomed to contend, and 
whidi made wonderful havoc when opposed by 
only the broadsword and targe. At their head 
M'Oleod exerted himself nobly ; but at length 
they gave way, and, in a hand-and-hand con- 
flict with an English officer, M'Geod received 
his death-wound. 

From that day, from that hour, may be dated 
the downfall and dispersion of his once happy 
family. His hospitable house at Malldalocb 
was ravaged by the soldiery on the night suc- 
ceeding the battle ; its furniture was destroyed, 
fire was set to its roof, and a thousand excesses 
were committed by the king^s troops, who, 
raised to a pitch of enthusiasm by the trium^ 
phant victories of the Protestant Duke of Cum- 
berland, were led into violences which, in the 
modem days of order and discipUne, would never 
have occurred. 

From this scene of death and desolation, all 
that survived of M'Cleod's family, consisting of 
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his heart-broken widow and their only daughter, 
Alice, contrived to escape, aided in their pro- 
ceedings by the watchful guidance and pru- 
dential advice of Bonald M^Glean, the devoted 
lover of the beautiful girl. That his aflfections 
had never been returned by her, rendered his 
zeal and energy upon this occasion the more 
meritorious; for he loved her fondly and sin- 
cerely, and lived in hope upon what a romantic 
lover might abnost call the sunshine of her 
frowns. 

And what a ^' flitting^^ it was, when the 
newly-widowed mistress of Malldaloch, with her 
darling child, crept stealthily away from her 
once happy home, foQowing the example and, in 
fact, the fortunes of not only the Pretender (then 
called the young Italian), but of all those who 
valued their lives, which were forfeited to the 
law by an adherence to the legitimate des^ 
cendants of the house of Stuart, to whose cause 
they had been, however unfortunately, we ought 
to hope, conscientiously devoted. 

The escape of the fugitives was. rendered 
more difficult, 'from the fact, that in the 
9 
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warmth of their aflfection, all the dependants 
of the family, who had e8Ci4)ed firom the fight, 
would insist npon guarding and escorting the 
widow of their master and her lovely daughter 
on their way to the frail bark, in which it was 
decided they should take their departure from 
the land of their fathers. This show of regard 
and respect, caused in itself the intormption 
which M^Glean had endeavoured to guard against, 
when he confided them to the care of the family 
priest, with instructions where to find the vessel 
which was waiting for them, fearing himself to 
accompany them, and seeking safety in flight, 
northwards. 

The mourning party, in their progress, at- 
tracted the notice of a party of the King's 
troops, under the command of a young officer ; 
— ^the M^Oleods would have shown fight against 
them, but the defeat of the previous day had 
broken down their spirit. The soldiers rode in 
amongst them, and one more daring than the 
rest, having seized the harmless Alice M^GIeod 
round the waist, was forcing her violently and 
coarsely on to his horse, when a blow from the 
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sword of his officer laid him sprawling in the 
dust. The incident was momentary, but it 
failed not to make a deep impression on Alice, 
who fomid herself rescued from ihe monster^s 
barbarity by a champion so young and so hand* 
some, on whose arm she leant for support, while 
shuddering at the thoughts of the outrage she 
had just escaped. 

" We war not with ladies,^ said the officer ; 
'*• rely on my protection. I know no reason why 
you should be detained or stopped, in your going, 
be it whither it may.'^ 

By this time the mother of AUee had re- 
covered sufficient self-possession to tell their deli- 
verer that she. was on her way to embark for 
France ; that Scotland was no longer a place for 
her to reside in, that she had lost her husband 
and her property, and all that she implored was 
permission to proceed on her way. 

By this time, most of the attendants and 
tenants, who had clustered round her, had fled 
from the " butchers,*" as they called their con- 
querors, and nobody remained near her save 
Alice and the priest, to whom the young officer, 
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of Afiee increased eiFCiy mo- 
paid no particalir atlentioiL, pretty wdl 
tlfte dnmctar lie fiDed, and the profes- 
to wfaidi lie beloiiged, but amdoos to avoid 
aiij tUag and evefy thiiig that eoold retard the 
d a pafture of the mntiipr and daa^iter. Having 
given ordets to Ub men to return to their qoar- 
ter&, ^riiere he woold shortly join them, he sent 
haiA Ub hofae, and ofiering Us arm to the 
mother, consigned the gratefid Alice to the care 
of her sfHritaal adviser, and followed but by one 
gray-headed old man, (who, as soon as the red- 
ooata were seen moving along the road, in an 
opposite direction, had made his reappearance,) 
carrying some few artides of higgage. 

Those who are sceptioB as to love at first 
sig^t, win do weQ in this case to get rid of their 
doubts. If the beanty and grace of Alice 
M^Cleod had made a deep impression on the 
heart of Lieatenant Granville, his ardent defence 
of her firom violence had not less aflfected iUr. 
Her afiections were disengaged — her mind, 
softened and subdued by grief and sorrow, was 
more than ever eagerly alive to the appeals of 
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kindnesB md the display of interest, which Gran- 
ville todc no great pains to conceal. In fact, 
whether the generous young man went quite the 
length of neglecting or violating his duty, or 
not, there can be no question that from the 
day of their first rmeontrej till the evening, 
when the wind coming fair, Alice and her mother 
took their departure, Granville passed the greats 
est part of his time on board the little vessel 
in which they were embarked, and from which 
they did not land after they once left their 
native shore. 

In that short period Granville had so far in- 
terested the lovely girl in his fate and feelings, 
that she did not hesitate to admit the prefer- 
ence he had excited. Nor did her mother 
reftise her sanction to a conditional pledge, that 
if they ever diould return to Scotland, and the 
attachment which Granville professed, should 
continue, tiieir acquaintance should be renewed, 
with a view to the fttlJfihnent of their present 
engagement. This engagement was, in the 
mind of Alice, binding and irrevocable, and so 
she resolved to maintain it, even if she never 
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should behold her gallant deliTerer again : the 
bond was sealed with a kiss of love— and so 
they parted. 

Five years passed away, and they met not ; 
bat &n<7, at the expiration of that period, Alice, 
the fiur and fiuthful Alice, devoted heart and 
sonl to the land of her fathers, domesticated in 
a small cottage dose on the confines of her 
eariy home, breathing in all the purity of inno- 
cence and virtue, the air of her native country ; 
in which, although the flame of civil war was 
extinct, and tranquillity restored, the dilapidated 
remains of the house of Malldaloch remained, 
a heart-rending monument of the evils which 
had befallen her. 

Fancy the sensations which filled the heart of 
Ronald M^Glean, the lover of her youth, when 
he heard of her return — ^to whom, in the com- 
mon course of events, she might, in all proba- 
bility, have been at this very time united. 
Fancy what he hoped when he heard of the 
death of her mother, and the almost romantic 
return of herself to Scotland, accompanied by 
the venerable priest, who had followed the for- 
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tunes of her £umly, and attended by her fiuthAil 
nudd, Peggie M'CIeod, who, humble as was her 
station, proudly claimed to be of kith and kine 
to her excellent young mistress. 

No sooner did the news of what may be 
almost called this holy pilgrimage of Alice to 
her home, reach him, than the flame which had 
so long lain smouldering in his bosom, bri^it- 
ened at the sound ; although, as the reader has 
been told, it never had been encouragin^y 
breathed upon by the gentle Alice herself, who, 
nevertheless, esteemed him as a friend, and re- 
garded him almost as a brother, and who — such 
is the force of habit and family connexion, juxta- 
position, convenience of circumstances, and prox- 
imity of property — would, as has just been ob- 
served, in aQ probability have become her 
husband, had matters remained tranquil, or the 
success of the struggle been the otiier way. 

His visits, however, were discouraged by 
Alice, and all her anxiety was to prevent a 
declaration on his part, which would decidedly 
separate them. She never permitted herself to 
be alone with him ; and having confided her 
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secret to her confessor, the w<Mrthy old Padre 
conscientioualy continued to render himself par- 
ticolarly odious to M^Glean, by never absenting 
himself during the stay at the cottage of the ill- 
fiited young man. 

It was true, most true, that the father of 
Alice had died in M^Gleod^s arms at Gulloden — 
that he rushed to his rescue — ^too late, it is also 
true — but that he greatly distinguished himself 
upon the occasion, and that his care and assi* 
duity in making arrangements for their flight, 
demanded AUce's utmost gratitude. Thb she 
admitted, and this she felt — ^but love she could 
not; her heart was now not her own to give. 

It was scarcely possible that an event whidi 
had occurred in the presence of M^Gleod's tenants 
and clansmen, as the summary punishment of 
the trooper by Granville, could have escaped 
notice and renuirk. M^Clean had heard the 
history, and although he had just reason to be 
satisfied with Alice'^s conduct towards him before 
her departure, he could not help connecting in 
his shrewd and active mind ihe existence of some 
powerful attachment to the red-coat, with the 
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marked coldness and studied reserve of the object 
of his affections since her return. 

^^ I know,^^ said he, one evening at parting, 
'' I know it all ; I have a rival — a Southron — ^a 
Bed-coat of the Georgies — and if I have — ^"^ 

Alice endeavoured in vain to appease him. 

'' Alice,^ said he, ^^ swear — swear to me that 
it is not so.*" 

Alice could not obey his demand, and he left 
her in aager — she had never seen him so moved 
before. 

It was on the same evening, and just after this 
8q)aration that an English traveller, without 
either guide <»* companion, was wending his way 
over the rocky ground through intricate passes, 
mOx which, notwithstanding his being appa- 
rently a stranger, he seemed to be tolerably 
wdl acquainted. His object appeared to be, to 
" make,"" as the sailors say, some indicated fa- 
miliar i^ot, whence he might more favouraUy, 
'^ take a fresh d^)arture,'^ in order to attain the 
object of his journey. 

Certain it is, that he followed a path which 
led to Bcme ruins, in front of which he stopped, 
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as if expecting some fuiiher enlightenment widi 
regard to his further progress ; resolved, if 
nothing occurred to assist him in his explora- 
tions, to endeavour to find shelter for the night ; 
when the sound of a female voice, breathing 
forth sacred music, struck upon his ear. He 
advanced a few steps towards the place whence 
this harmony seemed to proceed, and beheld )a 
lig^t burning in a cottage-window at no gi^t 
distance from him, except that it was in the 
depth of the valley, overhung by the rocky path- 
way en which he stood. 

A thousand feelings agitated him ; perhaps it 
was in thc^ direction he had been taught to look 
for what he so ardently sought. The music 
continued — the traveller, following the narrow 
track cut in the face of the hill, reached a 
wooden bridge, boldly thrown over the bed of 
the mountain torrent; this he crossed — the 
light still burning before him, seemed like a pro- 
pitious star guiding him to happiness. 

He approached the cottage — ^the window was 
open ; concealed by a wall he could command the 
interior of the room, in which he beheld a young 
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female, kneeling before an image of the Virgin ; 
the sacred song was over, but she was praying 
fervently and in sflenoe; at her side hung a 
rosary, 

** And on her breast a crofls she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore." 

As her face was turned towards the sacred 
image, the traveUer could see only h^ profile : 
was more necessary to convince him, even if his 
heart had not already proclaimed it, that it was 
AUceM'Cleod! 

He remained motionless, lest he should inter- 
rupt her orisons. She rose from her devotions 
— ^he ventured to attract her attention by calling 
on her name; — she started with surprise, and 
uttered a sudden cry ; but it was characterized 
by neither fear nor displeasure ; on the contrary, 
after recovering from her first astonishment 
she held out her hands towards him, and bade 
him come in. 

And what a meeting it was ! what thousands 
of questions and answers did these two devoted 
beings ask and give ! He repeated all the 
events of his life, which had occurred since 

VOL. II. o 
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they parted, to ^iiieh she lisfc^ied with the 
deepest interest ; nor did the announoement of 
the (act, that the moment he could obtain leave 
of absence from his regiment, which had beat 
moved from Scotland after the suppression of 
the rebellion to a foreign station, he had pro- 
ceeded to France, hurried to the convent where 
she had been residing, and there hearing of her 
mother^s death, and her return to Scotland, had 
fi^owed and found her; at all weaken the feeling 
he had already excited. 

This interesting dialogue between the gal- 
lant Granville and his beloved, was interrupted 
by the appearance of Peggie, who, looking at 
the Gaptain — as he now was — and bearing in 
mind the eventfiil day which won his lady's 
heart, suggested that a good supper was essen- 
tial to his well-being, a dictum with which, (lover 
as he was,) the gallant officer did not appear at 
all inclined to disagree ; and accordingly Alice, 
whose thoughts were certainly not resting on 
such mere worldly matters, expressed her 
cordial approbation of her handniaiden''s pro- 
vidence. 
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" You will find here,'*" said Alice to Granville, 
returning after having g^ven some orders, ^^a 
hearty, honest welcome; humble as to fare, 
such as we real mountaineers are used to. You 
wiU, when weary of our talk, be conducted by 
honest Peggie's little nephew to a clean and 
comfortable lodging in her brother's cottage, 
which I have desired them to prepare for you. 
You may wonder, to see with what cheerful- 
ness I bear my change of circumstances ; but 
I place my trust in Heaven, and am happier 
here than I could be any where^ else in the 
world." 

Honest Peggie bustled about and soon dis- 
played a repast, possessing the first of all attrac- 
tions — cleanliness. And Alice and Granville 
defied the world and all its ills in their quiet 
retreat. 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when 
an old highlander, whom Granville had engaged 
to bring his portmanteau across the hills from 
the nearest point, at which road-travelling be- 
came impracticable, made his appearance with 
his burden, and knocked at the door of the 
o 2 
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cottage to ask for a wee bit of something to 
eat ; little imagining that the Southron who had 
told him to come to him at Malldaloch, where 
he understood Alice was residing, was ah-eady 
installed and at rest. From this portmanteau, 
GranviUe produced the Prayer-book which had 
belonged to his beloved'^s father, and which 
forgetting in the hurry of quitting the con- 
vent, she had left behind her. The sight of it 
filled her eyes with tears : not only was it asso- 
ciated with ten thousand recollections of her 
adored parent, but its restitution to her by 
Granville fully established the fact of his jour- 
ney in pursuit of her, and his solicitude on her 
account, by bringing her back this valuable 
relic. 

" Henry,'" said Alice, " the sight of this book 
brings all the events of my earlier Ufe to my mind 
— ^the kindness and affection of my poor father 
— the devotion of my sainted mother — ^in the 
silence of the convent to which we retired, and 
which you have visited, my thoughts were con- 
stantly fixed on you — ^the day of the dreadful 
battle was always before me — and in the hour of 
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prayer did my thoughts revert to my preserva- 
tion from violence, perhaps from death, hy you; 
and even while my eyes were fixed upon this 
holy book, and in the quietude of our chapel, 
when the shades of evening fell over us, your 
figure seemed to flit before me in the light of 
the tapers which burned on the altar. 

" My mother died — she rests, as you know, in 
the cemetery of that convent. I wept over her, 
and vainly called on her revered name — she was 
lost to me for ever, upon earth. I grew sick of 
the desolate state in which I was left, and the 
love of home — ^my dear, ill-fated home — ^filled 
my heart. I sat through the long evenings of 
winter, scarcely lifting my head from my hands, 
my eyes drowned in tears, for dear MaUdaloch, 
with its calm lake and its moonlit rushes mur- 
muring in the breeze, were always before me — the 
longing for home at length became irresistible : 
my excellent priest, to whose care and afi*ection I 
owe so much, expressed his readiness to be my 
protector and guide to my native mountains, 
hoping, moreover, now that public affairs have 
become more tranquil, to exert himself again 
o3 
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sucoesBfiilly in forwarding the interests of onr 
holy religion, which, like all his brethren, he 
makes his constant care. 

'' Never shall I forget my sensations when I 
first again beheld Malldaloch — or rather its 
ruins — a thousand recoUections flashed on my 
mind ! — ^the places which we have inhabited in 
our youth, in our happiest hours, may crumble 
and fall, but they speak volumes. ^ Yes,^ cried 
I, ' there is Malldaloch, ruined, deserted — but 
stm it is Malldaloch.' 

" As we approached it,*" continued Alice, " we 
found the beautiful gardens all run wild and in 
disorder ; long grass was growing in the court- 
yard, and the setting sun Reamed through the 
broken windows on the pavement of the once 
festive hall; but it shone, too, on the arms of 
M'Cleod, which still were in their place of honour ; 
no one had dared to tear down those; and I seated 
myself beneath them in the oaken chair of my 
father, in which he has sat a thousand times 
while fondling me on his knee. You will ask 
me,'' said Alice, " why, with these feelings, I 
did not, as I proposed to do when I left the con- 
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vent, make MaUdaloch my residence : my fortune 
would not permit it. — There is my answer 
— therefore is it, that I have chosen this 
little cottage, whence I can see the home 
of my fathers, even if I am hindered from 
making my daily visit to it, by the badness of 
the weather." 

Poor Alice paused, while yet Granville sat 
gazing on her with rapture. She had hitherto 
spoken of nothing calculated to disturb the 
prospect of their happiness; for the death of 
Granville^s father had put him in possession of a 
handsome fortune, of which he had the uncon- 
trolled command ; but something remained to be 
told — ^in fact, unless his anger had not subsided, 
die every mpment expected Boland M^Glean to 
pay her one of his fruitless and irksome visits ; 
and although she felt it wholly imposmble to 
have any concealment &om Granville, and 
although she was most anxious that Ronald 
should not make his appearance, she still, on the 
other hand, hoped that he might, as convincing 
her that his wrath was appeased, and that he 
had forgiven her refusal to comply with his re- 
o 4 
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quest of the preceding eTening, to swear etanal 
fidelity to him. 

^^ There is,*" said Aliee, in a faltering voice, 
*'*' but one thing which we^fas upon my mind : it 
has been my misfortune, involuntarily on my 
part, to gain the affections of one who has been 
my companion from my earliest youth — the 
favourite of my &ther, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. Last night he pressed his suit with 
more than usual earnestness, and, although my 
best of friends, my priest was by, charged me 
with loving another, and that other a Southron. 
The thought enraged him almost to madness, 
and he left me burning with rage."*^ 

The expression of Granville^s fine countenance 
convinced Alice that she was touching upon 
points likely to excite in his breast feelings of 
national prejudice and animosity, which however 
subdued, or even entirely overcome, by the supe- 
rior influence of love for such a being as her- 
self, still rankled in the hearts of those, whose 
loyalty and fidelity to the house of Hanover led 
them to regard with scorn and hatred the sur- 
vivors of the faction, whose rebellious attempts 
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upon the crown they had successfully defeated. 
The idea that this pretender to the hand of 
Alice should speak slightingly of a Southron — 
and that Southron himself, awakened a feeling of 
pride and resentment, which pretty plainly exhi- 
bited itself in Granville^s altered manner. 

" But,'^ said Alice, " all this will pass away — 
Ronald is generous and brave — and now that 
you are here, all my cares and all my difficulties 



" Yes,"" exclaimed Granville, softened by the 
sweetness of her manner, " you are mine — mine 
for ever ! This happy moment repays me for all 
the anxieties of a protracted separation ; never — 
never more do we part on earth V"* 

At this moment, footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching ; the happy lovers turned their eyes to 
the door of the cottage, and beheld, already on its 
threshold, three men. The first was young, his 
countenance marked and stem — ^his figure manly 
and graceful — his air dignified and resolute. 
By the colour of his tartan, as well as by his 
gallant bearing, it was not difficult to recognise 
in him the rejected Ronald M'Clean. His hand 
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was on the pistol which he carried in his belt, 
and he appeared only to be restrained from using 
it, by the efforts of one of his companions, much 
older than himself. Qranville fixed his eyes 
upon the young highlander, and Alice seemed 
riyetted to the spot by his sudden appearance 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 

Granville^s arrival had been noticed by one of 
Bonald'^s men, who had followed him to the cot- 
tage : coupled with the scene of the previous 
evening, this circumstance dispelled all doubt in 
Bonald^s mind of the truth of his suspicions, 
and when he entered the room, he felt satisfied 
that he stood face to face with his hated rival. 
The first glance which he cast upon Granville 
was that of scorn and contempt ; but in an in- 
stant, as if animated by other and still stronger 
feelings, a look of horror glanced from his eyes, 
and an exclamation of disgust burst from his 
lips ; he stepped forward, and again gazed upon 
the English Bed-coat. 

" Tis he ! "" said Ronald, " I never could mis- 
take him.**^ 

He walked across the room to Alice, and 
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with a calmness and gravity totally at variance 
with the passions which a moment before had 
seemed to agitate him, took her hand in 
his. 

''Daughter of M'Oleod,"' said he, "do you 
know this man !^ 

Alice would have answered the question with 
a scorn, which must have made M'Glean feel 
how well she knew him, and how much she 
loved him; but there was something so awful 
in the tone of his voice, and somisthing so 
solemn in his manner, that her tongue refused 
its office, and froih her trembling lips fell only 
some famt and unintelligible words. 

"Daughter of M'Cleod,'' said Ronald, "in 
the battle of Culloden I saw that man kill 

YOUE FATHEE." 

The hand of Alice turned icy cold in that of 
M'Clean ; she uttered no cry — she wept not— 
but fixing her eyes upon hisy seemed to search 
to his very heart for the truth of what he had 
said. Maclean relaxed not. 

" Granville,'"' said she, in a faltering voice, 
"is this true ?^ 

06 
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''True !^ exdaimed Granvine, starting from 
his seat impetuously, '' the wretch who has fa- 
bricated that falsdiood "" 

But, alas ! the almost supernatural calm, the 
imperturbable tranquillity of Ronald, were but 
too certain evidences that what he had said was 
right. A faint smile of gratified vengeance 
tremUed cm his lip — his hand touched not his 
dagger, although the hatred of his rival was 
deep in his heart — ^he felt that he had already 
triumphed over him. The manly beauty of 
his features, now agitated by no passion, and 
the inanimate steadiness of his figure^ afforded 
a striking contrast to the excitement of Alice 
and Granville; the one of whom was praying 
to Heaven with tearful eyes, and the other 
threatening Ronald with looks of defiance. 

Alice, unhappy Alice, tta^ convinced ; she 
knew that the honour of M 'Glean was unim- 
peached and unimpeachable — she knew that it 
was in a personal encounter with an English 
officer, her father, separated from his men, had 
fallen ; — she dare not doubt — she dare not hope. 
Pressing her forehead with both her hands, she 
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turned, first to GranYiDe, and then to hia ac- 
cuser, and uttering one piercing shriek, fell 
senseless at their feet. 

They raised her gently, and her faithful 
servants carried her to her diamber, leaving 
Granville -and MK^Iean alone together. In 
Granville^s state of mind, with all his national 
prejudices, and all his tenderest feelings boiling 
in his bosom, it may easily be conceived that 
such a circumstance was most perilous and 
fearful. Harsh words were exchanged between 
them — ^the searching questions of Granville, the 
short but decided answers of Bonald, produced 
a war of words, in which, however, the truth of 
Bonald'^s stat^nent was perfectly established. 

"I was there,^' exclaimed Eonald; "I saw 
the blow struck — I saw my honoured, my be- 
loved jfriend fall. If I had not been whirled 
away by a sudden charge of yoiur bayonets, you 
should not have lived to triumph in the glories 
of that, detestable victory. Five minutes after, 
I gained the spot, and M'CIeod died in my 
arms. The form and features of his antagonist 
were stamped upon my memory — my friend^s 
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death was not then atoned for — ^the day may 
come — Patience ! ^ 

" This is a dream,^ said Granville, " a hor- 
rible dream ! No,^ exclaimed he, striking his 
breast in an agony of passion, ^^I have done 
no wrong, there is no crime in war — the 
soldier fighting his country^s battles is no as- 
sassin. He knows not who falls by his hand — 
he ought never to know it. Alice will not break 
her oath for iJm — ^no, M^Glean ! she is affianced 
to me, and she shall be my wife.*" 

In an instant the whole expression of 
M^Glean^s countenance was altered, and rage, 
uncontrollable rage, agitated aU his features. 

" The blood of her father is on your head,'' 
said Ronald. " The curse of the daughter wiD 
follow you ! " 

" The curse," exclaimed Granville, " will be 
on \%m who has raked this frightful story &om 
the grave, where it would have slumbered, as it 
ought to have done, had not Ahce's devoted love 
for me, driven you to the base and horrid expe- 
dient of reviving it. Alice loves me, and I 
repeat it, to your dismay.'' 
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fionald, writhing under this last denuncia- 
tion, started from his seat and left the cottage. 
Granville perfectly well understood the sign he 
made on quitting the door, and followed him 
out. The two companions of M'Clean, know- 
ing too surely what was about to happen, were 
going after their chief; but the old man, who 
had brought Granville^s portmanteau across the 
hills, detained them until he had loosened his 
shield from his back, and armed himself with his 
short spear, declaring with an almost youthful 
energy, that as the Southron had hired him 
to serve him, he was bound to protect him, and 
see fair play between him and his enemy. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, when on the 
bank of the torrent which dashed from the 
height of the mountains, a sudden glare of light 
appeared, illuminating the glen; it arose from 
the flames of burning branches of the resinous 
pine, which the retainers of their chief had cut 
from the trees and fired — the torches thus 
promptly supplied, cast around a funeral gloom 
— ^its object was undoubted — ^the clashing of 
swords echoed among the rocks — ^the sound re- 
1 
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caDed the distracted Alice to life aad conscious- 
01688 — ^in vain she tried to raise herself from 
her bed. She called to her faithful Peggie to 
open the window, and endeavour to discover 
what it meant. 

"Tell me — ^tell me,^ said Alice, "what do you 
see ?*" — Her answer was, that there were two men 
fighting — that they had closed upon each other, 
and that one struggled violently in the conflict, 
but that his antagonist seemed to be the victor, 
but that it was impossible to distinguish who 
were the combatants at that distance. 

Presently the clash of weapons ceased, and a 
low murmuring noise was followed by the slow 
and heavy tramp of feet. Alice again raised 
herself and listened, but all was still save the 
falling torrent. 

The helpless weakness of the poor sufferer — 
rendered her incapable of action, and so ex- 
hausted did she become, that sometime after 
midnight she fell into a fitful slumber, whence, 
however, she started at the earliest dawn of day. 

Then it was that poor Alice, "i-allying all 
her energies,'" resolved to leave the cottage, and 
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seek the place of combat. She fulfilled her in- 
tentions, leaning on the arm of her &ithful 
woman. And those who had seen the fair and 
beautiful creature of the previous ni^t, her 
heart full of joy and affection, would not have 
recognised her, in the worn broken-down crea- 
ture who, with her eyes fixed on Heaven, dragged 
her faint and wearied limbs to the glen. 

" Here, madam,^^ said Peggie, " here is the 
ground on which they fought — ^the grass is still 
wet.*" 

" With blood,'' muttered Alice, shuddering. 

" I know,'' continued the woman, " that one 
was wounded, for I saw the other, when they 
parted, after their struggle, rush upon him and 
cut him down — ^that I dared not tell you last 
night." 

'^ It was the shortest of the two that 
fell," said Peggie; "I could not of course, 
see their faces, but I am certain it was Ronald 
M'aean. 

The joy of hearing that her beloved Granville 
had escaped, did not hinder Alice from feeling 
sore and deep regret for M^Glean. He had 
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been, as we know, the constant companion 
of her youth — ^they had together explored the 
wildest heather or cuUed the wildest frnits ; 
and the thought that he should have hSksi 
while he was in &ct her guest, and almost 
befinre her door, only because he had dared to 
love her — struck deep into her generous heart. 
She had always esteemed him, admired the 
nobleness of his character, respected his prin- 
ciples and his virtues, and, if she had not loved, 
she at least preferred him to all others, until 
the fortune of war and a totally unforeseen 
event had brought her so strangely acquainted 
with Granville, and created a feeling of gratitude 
and devotion in her heart, which in such a heart, 
naturally grew into an ardent affection for her 
deliverer. 

Alice left the blood-stained q)ot ; she gazed 
around her in every direction in hopes to see 
her beloved; the eagle soared from its eyrie, 
beating the clear air with its wings ; the patient 
fisherman pursued his daily toil in silence on the 
. lake — ^but no Granville came. At one point of 
her path the roof of Malldaloch cau^t her 
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sight; a thousand thoughts flashed into her 
mind — a thousand associations connected with 
the days of childhood — a thousand regrets for 
ihe fate of M'aean. 

" No,'^ said she, " it is not so ; M'Oean is 
wrong — ^my father did not fall by Granville's 
hand — he is free from that stain. But even if 
he did, it was in battle. Gotdd I not forgive 
him? It was his duty; but to marry him — ^to 
feel my hand grasped by that which killed my 
parent — ^misery, misery I '' 

Eixhausted and broken-hearted, Alice retraced 
her steps to the cottage ; her anxiety for news 
of Granville, ^' with all his sins upon his head,'' 
amounting to something like frenzy, when at the 
door she found the old Highlander, whose gene- 
rous feeling towards the Southron has already 
been noticed. 

^^ Lady of Malldaloch," said the old man, ^^ he 
is dying in your house — at his own desire in the 
house of the M'Cleods. To die so young, is 
hard — ^and for a woman's love too — ^had it been 
in the good old cause — ^" 

" Holy Vii^ !" said Alice, " support me at 
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this moment ! Do you mean to say that he 
wifihed to be taken to Malldaloch f" 

'^ Yes,^ said the old man ; ^^ he said it would 
be a blessing to him to die under the roof of 
your fathers, and entreated us to carry him to 
what was your room in other days/^ 

"Oh! Ronald, Ronald I'' sobbed AUce, "I 
have wronged you — I have ruined you, and all 
because you loved me !^ and she hurried away 
to the old house. 

The aged Highlander did not at all understand 
or enter into Alice^s feelings, nor did he exactly 
comprehend the meaning of the quarrel. He 
satisfied himself with thinking it exceedingly 
ridiculous for men to fight about " ladie love,''' 
and appeared almost angry with the Lady of Mall- 
daloch for being so much affected at the result. 

Alice, weak as she was, hastened on her way, 
anxious to pour such balm as she could, into the 
wounds of her devoted Ronald, and almost dis- 
satisfied that Granville had not had the manli- 
ness to return to her, to tell her what had 
occurred. She reached the gate — ^with almost 
supernatural strength, she ran up the staircase 
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which led to her once familiar room, and throw- 
ing open the door beheld stretched upon an old 
wretched bedstead, which had escaped the ra- 
vages of time and the rebeUion, pale as death 
and deeply womided on the chest — ^her adored 
Granville. 

Her eyes were rivetted on the horrid sight : 
she panted for breath — ^all she could mutter was, 
— " And has M'aean done thisT 

The agitation of Granville at the sight of his 
beloved AUce, forced the blood to flow afresh 
from the wound, which had been left since the 
preceding night without surgical aid. He could 
not speak to her, but the expression of his 
ghastly countenance seemed to say, " Do not 
hate me, Alice ! — do not abandon me !" 

Alice fancied she saw her father's noble figure 
flit by her, and heard his voice sounding in her 
ears; the pulsation of her heart was audible 
— such was the silence of the apartment. 

" If I forsake you,"' said Alice, " may Heaven 
forsake meT and taking his hand into hers^ 
which trembled like a leaf, she kissed his cold 
lips, and the knot which confined her hair break- 
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ing, her long &ir tresses fell over the neck of 
her wounded lover. But Alice rallied from her 
momentary tenderness — action was necessary to 
save her beloved : she instantly despatched the 
old Highlander to the village for assistance; 
and speedily the surgeon arrived. After hav* 
ing examined the wound or wounds of Gran- 
ville, he told the Lady of Malldaloch that the 
danger was imminent. 

^^ Let what may happen,''" said Alice, in a 
whisper, " I will not leave him."*' 

Granville'^s eye remained fixed on hers ; he 
made great efforts to speak, but in vain ; he saw 
a change as wonderful in her countenance since 
they parted the night before, as $he saw in his ; 
but although he believed that death had laid his 
iron hand upon her, he still saw in her eyes all 
the energy, all the feeling, all the devotion, of a 
woman full of love and courage. 

The surgeon quitted them for a short time ; 
— ^when he returned, his silence and the expres- 
sion of his countenance, conveyed tq the wretched 
Alice the dreadful intelligence, that all hope was 
gone. Not five minutes after this heart-rending 
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annoimceinent, footertepB were heard on the 
staircase — ^the door was thrown open, and at 
the foot of the bed stood Ronald M^Glean. 

Upon seeing Alice, he started back ; she hid 
her face in her hands the moment after her eyes 
had glanced upon his figure. M'Glean gazsed 
on the woeful scene before him with unfeigned 
regret. Alice, recovering herself from her first 
surprise at the sight of him, looked at him 
firmly and steadily, and said — 

" Are you come to see him die ? — Were you 
not sure you had killed your victim V 

" No, Alice," said M'Olean, " a very difierent 
feeling has brought me hither; and although 
the sight of you here may have rekindled my 
hatred, I pitied him and lamented his fate. I 
woimded him, — that is true, but honourably — 
in single combat, where we were hand to hand, 
and foot to foot ; our swords were crossed before 
witnesses. I wounded him, I say, but the fate 
might have been mine, for the Southron is brave 
and dexterous. All I ask for myself is an 
appeal to him — ^let him speak, and hear what he 
relates of our fight." 
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The surgeon, who had just laid his hand upon 
GranyiUe^s heart, said, in a low whisper, 

*' Sir, he will never speak more/^ 

Maclean instantly stepped forward to save 
Alice, who seemed falling on the bed, but a loud 
and horrid laugh was the only reply to his ad- 
vance, which she repulsed with horror. 

" My love, my life !" screamed she to the 
mangled corpse : — " rise, rise ! — give me your 
hand — ^the altar is ready — ^the priest is here — I 
am your betrothed, your beloved ! — I am happy, 
happy ! — See, see, how well, how gay I look 
in my wedding clothes !^ 

And she sank on the dead mane's bloody 
breast. 

. At this sad sight, tears trickled down Ronald's 
cheeks, and, raising his eyes to Heaven, he 
exclaimed : — 

" Oh, holy Virgin, have pity on her !^ 

THE TRAGEDY WAS ENDED. 
END OF vol;. II. 
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